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It ia now 3 P. M., June 20, and we are in 
the great metropolis of France, and not long 
in deciding for the present to take rooms 
ata sort of commercial hotel neer our depot 
of the railway, which latter in France has the 
name of Ohemin de fer de nord, which being 
interpreted literally ie, “Road of iron of 
north,” or as we sould say, northern rail- 
way. Room taken, and we were out to see 
the sights of wiich we had been infermed 
there were quite many. As in remarks 
about London, all that can be done is to 
give a general statement of some of the 
leading things, and when we have done our 
best, scarcely anything will have been said» 
for the theme is very great, and if to any 
one it fully appears so, itis to the peraon who 
is injudicious enough to attempt to write 
articlea like these. Of all things to be 
avoided now is anything like system. Ran- 
dom talk is all that will induce enthusiaem 
enough to write at all, and so we begin. 
Our first impressions were of the greatness 
of-the place. Great in all respects. Wide 
and clean streets, and of paving, faultless. 
Just such as a nice people like the French 
would have. To the French mind, elegant 
buildings, wide streets, and a sunny sky, 
with ordinary or usual pavements, would 
be like a lot of rich furniture in a large 
room, with frescoed ceiling, and no carpet. 
There is an sir of cheerfulness about all 
things that makes the out-doors of Paris, 
No red brick buildixgs, nor any of dark 
colored stone, but all are of light tint, 
cream color prevailing; and shade trees are 
often met with. And while speaking of 
these, we must add that it is almost cus- 
tom to have Oleanders and shrubs of like 
growth and nature in large pots, on the 
side-walke and about the atore fronts. After 
a walk of an hour through various streets, 
most of which were reminders of the more 
busy parts of Boston, we next concluded to 
take the 


var 





OMNIBUS 


for some part of the city in the vicinity of 
the Exposition Building, and that we could 
do no better than employ the rest of the day 
in making arrangements for our satay of a 
couple of weeks. Buta ride ona Parisian 
omnibus was not to be had for the desiring, 
We leisurely waited for one, and another, as 
they came in sight, and on arriving they 
were fall, and would pass by, for as incred- 
ible as it may seem to Bostonians, there is 
such a thing asa full omnibus. In Boston 
there is the proverbial remark “room for 
one more,” but that don’t apply to Paris. 
Just so many inside and so many on the 
seats on top ;—for all have seats uleo there, 
a double row along the centre, and people 
tidirg back to back,—just so many in all, 
and then the sign “ complet" is up, and to 
the satisfaction of the driver, and the dis- 
comfort of the want-to-ride persons, he can 
drive on and not stop or look toward us, 
We saw one and another; many go by, and 
not knowing the meaning of the sign “com- 
plet,” we at length thought we’d be wise, 
and “take the bull by the horns.” We 
hailed one going “the other way," and that 
of course was nearly empty. We mounted, 
had a good front end seat on top, and felt 
very Americanish. By and by fare time 
came, and fares were paid ; the vehicle rolled 
ona mile or so and stopped. Well, that’s 
just what we expected, nothing wrong about 
that. We could endure any amount of that 
kind of operation. A seat onan omnibus 
that was to go the other way was what we 
were seeking, and had got. ‘An extra 
fare ;" says the reader, just that,and we had 
one to pay, and thought ita good invest- 
ment. Arrived there as named, and in full 
possession; Selkirk like, monarch of all we 
aurveyed,—as we thought,—“ but you some- 
times can’t always tell,” soon, on the side- 
walk’ was a Frenchman vociferating and 
gesticulating for us tocome down, We re- 
fused, and in our way of talking French re- 
monatrated, but no, he was in authority, we 
were not, and so not to criminate ourselves 
now, or to admit that Yankees were beat, 
we simple say that two out of the three 
people engaged In that conflict got worsted» 
and ina few minutes realized they were a 
mile from where they were half hour be- 
fore, that much farther away from the Ex- 
position grounds; had paid the fares for the 
transportation; and now for the first time 
were learning how the thing is done in Paris. 
At certain points along the route of omni- 
buses, are stations at which are two men, 
one gives out checks or numbers, which 
people about to travel muat take, as the first 
step towards obtaining a passage. They then 
stand on the side-walk and await the arrival 
of the next coach, when it has arrived the 
other man of the two stands at the coach 
|door, and cails out the numbers next in 
order, and when a peraon’s number is called 
he or she gets in; the seats all filled, no 
more are admitted, and the crowd yet hold- 
ing tickets: must wait theiz turn, ‘ Well,” 
says the reader, “ what about your success?” 
This. We waited till over twenty omnibuses 
were filled, and then, disgusted and indig- 
nant all through, were wise enough to do 
just what we ought to have done at first, 


which was tohire acab. We did that, and 
so the lesson was learned once for all. - 


CAB SYSTEM. 


There will be no better place than we have 
here, to speak favorably of the cab system of 
Paris. They are in profusion, are every- 
where to be found, and the price for a trans- 
portation or a trip by the hour ia incredibly 
low, not more than a franc, twenty cents for 
a ride equal to those as they average in 
Boston from our depots, and not more than 
two francs, forty cents per hour, and these 

rices are for two peraons as well as for one. 
he drivera must, by law, have the card of 
prices plainly printed and pat up in a con- 
spicuous place in their cab, or else, as the 
pentenset takes his seat, hand him the printe 
edcard. We took cab thus, and went up to 


vioinity of the Exposition, and made some at- 
Yempts to secure lodgings to our mind, bu! 
without success, and concluded to take time, 
red to end that story willsay, that retain. 
ling our lodgings near the station for a 
jcouple of daya, we at length were finely 
quartered at Hotel Myherbeer, at a very 
‘central part of the Champs Elysees, and 
within a short or comfortable half hour's 
walk of the Exposition grounds. We speak 
well of that hotel, for it was much to our 
mind, and enjoyed, “at what price?” $2.20 
cents per day of American money. ‘This 
provided for all except a lunch at noon, 
which was procured wherever we might 
chance to be. 

We are now in a labyrinth of most inter- 
esting things, and are at a loss what to speak 
of firat. To begin the work, let it be of 


THE EXPOSITION. 


The grounds, like ours at Philadelphia, 
were a great park, and this had been espe- 
clally fitted up, by the making of new ave- 
nues, laying out and planting flower beds, 
putting infountaing, etc. All was exqui- 
sitely fine, and ona grand scale. There was 
ante anumber of entrances, but the one of 
them all was at the grand TRocaparo. This 
was a moat elegant building of light cream- 
colored stone, with two imposing towers 200 
feet high at the central-part: The structure 
was designed to be permanent, and contained 
a large hall for public gatherings, museums, 
public offices, &c. From the great central 
portion:of the building, wings extend ina 
circling form to the right and left, -making 
an extent and reach of. perhaps 600 feet. 
On the rear side was a magnificent portico 
or vast corridor, following the ‘curves, and 
for the use of the public; from the eleyated 
‘floor of this corridor, a view of the entire 
grounds wes shad; the great exposition 
‘building being’ about an eighth of a mile or 
‘more distant, end directly facing Jt, : Mag- 
nificent and’. enchanting: wan the view, 
but we cannot give details, suffice it to say, 
that directly in front ofthe rear centre of 
the ;‘rocadaro, and ‘adjoining it;was & large 
atone basin filled with: water, over the entire 
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clroular line of which's glassy sheet was 

failing some 20 feet to a similar basin be- 

low,'and then on, and in: front, were five 

other basins, each about three feet lower 

than the’ oné above it, and from each of 
which as a water-fall as the crystal sheets 

passed.over. These: were perhaps 5) feet 

wide, ‘or long crosswise, and. 30 feet out 

from one to the next; and to edd to the 
novelty and richness of the assemblage, 
there were smell jotson each side of each 
ba-is, and the whole, as it were, a ‘part of | 
the great ‘Trocadaro iteelf, and was unsur- 
passed in richness of conception ; just such, 

and auch only, as French brain would have 
conceived and their hands have fashioned. 

As we stood at the centre of the Trocado 

corridor, off to our left were many tempo- 
rary buildings of peculiar and appropriate 
‘kinds of architecture, occupied by Japan- 
ese, and like people, for the reiailing of 
their productiona, Their little village had 

a.charm all its own, and was cunstantly 

visited by thousands. While speaking of 
the number of people, we say once for all, 
that at no time during our stay did we find 
rany jan of the premises uncomfortabiy 
crowded. We include the great Exposition 
building os well. Just enough to be agree- 
able, and that only. To the right, as we 
look ffrom the ‘lrocadaro, were most in- 
geniously conceived and built artificial high 
grounds, for quiet rambles, and off in front 
of these were various buildings for the ex- 
hibition of plants, and especially nice agri- 
cultural grounds, etc., and so we must add, 
that here and there in the grounds most ele- 
ant statuary was placed; and last but not 
east there was a most remarkable 


GROTTO, 


half.in the ground and half out; a wonder 
sure, of its kind. It was of an incredible 
extent considering its nature, and that all 
was artificial, It was built of scorie and 
slags from forges, or smelting furnaces, 
mixed with a befitting rock, and all was in- 
genioualy constructed into rude pillars or 
piers,archesand work making acompleteroof, 
and divided off into corridors, caves, cav- 
erns, etc., and so seemingly natural, as to 
never waken suspicion, and to vie well with 
nature herself; and shet added a yet untold 
charm to all was, that about in the sides 
were tanks built of stone, with large plates 
of glass on our room sides. The tanks were 
filled with water, open on the outside at the 
top, and in them were hundreds of varieties 
of live fishes, ‘he light passing down 
through the water and out through the glass, 
finely lighted up the caves, and gave to the 
vast atructure a mout fairy-like appearance. 
The visit to this, and the view from the tro- 
cedaro; the rare museum of antiquities in- 
aide and a ramble over these exquisite 
grounds would alone have amply revaid for 
all effort required to visit Paris. 
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’ PARIS,—no. 0, . 

7 EXPOSITION ‘BUILDING. 

It: is of no use for us to undertake to de- 
scribe things in the great building. There 
would. be no end to the bare enumeration. 
We do the next best thing, which ia, tomake 
a general statement. There wag here but one 
eapecial building, and not many as at Phila- 
delphia, In addition to the large one there 
were a few very ordinary ones forthe exhi- 
bition of carriages, agricultural implements 
and things of the kind, and these were all, 
The building proper was very large, and was 
elegant in the extreme. Large enough for 
the purpose, and painted in positive colors, 
anil profusely decorated outside and inside, 
but of course in fine taste. 

Jn plan or arrangement, it was, as it hag 
in a homely yet suggestive way been called, 
“A vast gridiron.” There was at each enda 
|grand section, perhaps 100 feet wide and 
500 or more feet long. From these were 
other buildings running like the bara of the 
gridiron, and between these were fine lawns, 
flower gardens, etc., and one called the 
latreet of nations, so called because there 
were buildings adjoining each other for the 
‘entire length, each in the style of ita parti- 
\eular nation. All these buildings, or rather 
sections, as may be imagined, were very 
light, spacious and inviting, and so goods 
were displayed to the best possible advan- 
tage. We must, however, name the fact, 
that no nation equals the American for its 
ability to well manage restaurants, and 
places for refreshment, and that as a whole, 
these at the Exposition were, compared with 
those at Philadetphia, a lamentable failure. 
The sanitary arrangements were good and 
perhaps adequate. The question is often 
asked, “ How the Exposition compared with 
ours?” All we can say is, that each was 
great, and similar, as all such things must 
necessarily be, but they were not alike. It 
is not too much to say, that as a whole, ours 
at Philadelphis was larger, and wasin every 
way ona more extensive scale. The French 
single building, was some wider as a whole 
than ourjmain one,and was costler, and bet- 
ter, but this was all of consequence there 
was at Paris, while we had four, all of which 
were great, and a number of others in addi- 
tion, each of which was better than any out- 
side of the main one at Paris. 

EXHIBITION, 


As acomparatively small space. was de- 
voted to the thing in France, and so each 
country was limited, only best things were 
exhibited; machinery and all goods being 
displayed in this one structure, of course a 
‘grand and choice display would be made. 
The centre long section, extending from end 
to end of the main building was devoted to 
the beat interests of France, and here of 
course that word means Paris, and in this 
great section was probably the finest dis- 
| play the world has yet seen or will eee again, 
unless the Exposition is held here. The 
Parisians are so tond of grand things, and 
are so elastic in nature and temperament, 
that notwithstanding this immense thing 
done, even next year, should the thing be up 
| for repetition, to a man they would advocate 
it, and rejoice to be permitted to repeat all 
they have just done. No trait of French 
charactec is more distinct than their love of 
grand display. 

No matter who is in authority, or which 
political party in power, if the question of 
building a gorgeous opera house, or getting 
up a great celebration ; an illum‘nation even, 
and they act as one. Pilate and Herod 
jfhake hands, and all goea on smoothly. 
| They can fight well in the forenoon and be 
‘friends in the afternoon of any day if need 
be, todo work of display or celebration. 
They don’t need to forgive, nor forget; they 
simply forbear and refrain; each party can, 
-after having done their work, with aremark- 
jable facility, go back and be as they were, 
and neither party be considered as having 
condescended more than the other. 
| As before named, ‘their display was re- 
‘markable. Hardly a thing—nothing,—ex- 
cept the productions of Chinese, and Japanese 
of the moderns, and of old Peruvians, and the 
like of the ancients ; except these, few things 
isent by any nation was there which the 
French didn’t have a sample of, and theiy’s 
was sure to be very good and approaching 
the very best. Had it not been for commit- 
tee’s awards, this atatement would surely 
have been less qualified than it is. And it 
was not strange that they made the display. 
They were on their own ground. They had 
not long ago recovered from remarkable 
troubles of both war and communism, and had 
paid that vast debt so unexpectedly easy, to 
Germany. Now was their time to show the 
world that they were neither cast down nor 
destroyed. One was inclined to say they 
were hardly injured. 


AMERICAN EXHIBIT AND HONORS, 


The amount of space devoted to America 
was small, and we were sorry more could 
not be had, but we felt satisfied and happy 
at what we were doing. Have put just one of 
our fine passenger cars there, and kept away 
all of the pictures displayed, or at least the 
larger part of them; have sent a larger dis- 
play of elegant cabinet work as was sent 
by our Boston house of E. H. Brabrook, and 
our display would have been perfect, but it 
is useless to find fault, or talk of what was 
not done, for the succeas was incredible and 
our honors were practically greater than 
those of any nation, France not excepted. 

According to the commissioner’s report, 
the number of exhibitors was in round num- 
bers 100,000, of these America made 952 
only, or one-tenth of the lot. She received 
750 awards, or nearly 79 per cent, on all her 
exhibits; orto put it in plainer terms, of 
every ten contributions, nearly eight of them 
were considered worthy of, and received an’ 
award. 

There were but 5,000 awards altogether, 
so that the average was but one award to 
twenty contributions, making the American 
success about two and a half times greater 
than the average of all nations. 

While America contributed something 
leas than one-thirteenth of the articles, she 
took more than one-sixth of all the prizes. 

The American awards were as follows: 


Grand Prizes of which 100 were 


trl bete 
















awarded... 10 
Diplomas, greater 30 
Gold medals..... 134 

200 

« 220 

Honorable mention..ccccseccessovsecoesene 156 
750 


We were for the larger part of five days at 
the Exposition and then only took a general 
look, and now take leave of the subject and 
apeak of some of the grand 


STREETS AND THOROUGHFARES, 


There are none of these that attract more 
attention ‘than what is called the Champs 
Elysees. It is situated at one of the great 
centers of this imperial city, and ie in all 
probability the most elegant avenue in the 
world. It begins at asquare called Place de 
ta Concorde, and extends one mile, ending at 
the Arch de riomphe.’ It consists first, of 
a, remarkably. smooth road-way, about.75 | 
feet wide, on each side of whioh are parks of | 
sufficient width for a double row of amail | 
horse -cheatnut trees, perhaps 40 feet wide | 
for each park, and next, outside of these are) 
other road-ways, and then come the. side- 
walke, which are very wide, the whole’ pre- 
senting a scene of remarkable splendor. The 
Arch of Triumph referred to, ie situated on 
a rising round half a mile away, terminat- 
ing the great avenue, and. is the most im- 
posing structure of the kind in- the: world. 
It wae begun by the first Napoleon for a 
monument to himaelf and hrs ‘grand army, 
but was‘continued and completed. by Louis 
Philippe. -It is built ofa light drab atone, is 
an oblong square in outline, and Solid in‘ap- 
‘pearance. ‘It is 147 feet long and 75 feet wide 
in plan, and rises toaneight of 162 feet: ‘There 
‘ia & grand arch through the wide’ side facing. 
‘down the Champs Elysees,.with an o 
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48 feet wide and 95 feet high, and others 
of less dimensions are cut through the nar- 
row ends of the structure. On the inner 
walle are inscribed the names of 384 gener- 
als arid 96 ‘victories. There are also carv- 
ings of elegant design, and thera {fs a great 
profusion of bas-relief statuary around the 
upper parts, etc. ° oe 
adiating from this place as 8 centre are 
ten’grand’ avennes, one of which is 


AVENUE Bols DE BOULOGNE, 


a mile long and 300 feet wide. It consists 
of acairiage way, foot walks, and « bridle 
road, and is bordered by continuous gardens, 
beyond which on. either hand is again a 
carriage-road, and yet beyond ere gardens 
and villas. ‘This leads to the Bois de Bou- 
logne proper, a park of 2500 acres, which is 
just outside the fortifications. It has been 
laid out since 1862 in the modern etyle of 
landscape gardening, and its .broad roads, 
mazy pathe and shady groves, are resorted to 
by great multitudes for pleaaure and recrca- 
tion. It contains artificial lakes, of which 
the largest is three-fourtha of a mile long; 
a respectable waterfall; two race courses, 
and the Jardin of Acctimatation. This last 
occupies 83 acres, and is very tastefully 
laid out. 

There is yet another large and elegant 
park called Vincennes. The Jardin de plants 
isa grand botanical garden, with 4 zoological 
museum and menagerie, much like the great 
zoological poder of London. It contains 
51 acres. The city abounds in squares and 
amall parks. It seems to have been one o 
the leading objects of those having the im- 
provements of the city in ‘charge, to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to build 
and finely embellish these places. Shade 
trees are also a apecialty of Paris, and in no 
city are they in greater perfection. Few of 
them are very large or old, but are beauti- 
ful in their youth, and so also grand and 
varied statuary and fountains are exceed- 
ingly common. It would seem to be agource 
| of annoyance to a Frenchman to see a place 
where a column, statue, or fountain could be 
' put to good advantage and not so use it. Of 
some of these we will speak in the proper 
‘place. The streets of Paris are, generally 
|speaking, wide, and few are at all old in ap- 
i Pearance or very narrow. While there is 
not everywhere a look of newness, yet there 
is nowhere an appearance of great antiquity 
in the streets; the buildings being of light 
colors, a cream tint prevailing, none of red 
brick or one of brown stone, makes all look 
‘cheerful, if not especially modern. 





STREETS, ETC. 


| We must speak of she remarkable clean- 
neas of the streets, No city of the .world 
has a system of drainage equal’ to this. 
The sewers of Paris are.on ao-grand a ecale 

that they are one of the objects of especial 

interest to the tourist: Through some of 
the principal sewera are ‘side-walka, and, 
even cars for transit of the curiosity-seeking 
visitor, and thousands visit them annually, 

The supply of water is great and perfect. 
No mistake was made of laying 30 smull 

inlet pipes from their Cheatnut Hill reser- 

voir, as to make a continual supervision 

necessary, and a prohibition on the use of 
fountains even belonging to the city, so 

much so that when one of them is in use, it 

is an exception to the rule, and entitled to 

notice, and becomes an item of news for the 

secular papers as in our Boston. French 

people never mistake, nor are troubled 

thus, but ample is the supply, and also the 

means of conveyance into the city. 

Clean streets are a feature of Paris, In 
all principal ones, and in their granite curb- 
stones, are places about 8 inches square, cut 
down into the stone, with iron trap doors 
to coven From these places a pipe three 
inches diameter comes out through the curb 
stone towards the gutter. Men and women 

about, and after the streets have been 
swept with the machines, or by the hand 
brooms as the case may be, and the dirt left 
in the gutter, they open these places, turn 
on the water, and an abundant supply is 
afforded in the guttera. All the refuse dirt 
is then swept into the sewer openings. The 
pipes named are at proper distances apart 
and are everywhere to be found, where their 
use may be demanded. 

One thing is peculiar to this city and that 
ia an absence of smoke. We donot remem- 
ber to have seen any, and at times we made 
effort todo so. Of course, at the time of! 
year we were there, there would be the mini- 
mum quantity, but the clear atmosphere, 
unlike that of London does not produce or 
permit a dinged appearance to even the old 
| buildings, and we could not but remark the 
- uniform color, comparatively speaking, of 
' even the really ancient buildings, as for in- 

stance, the churches, etc. 
|. And now, while speaking of thorough- 
‘fares we must speak of that great artery of 
Paris, its 





RIVER SEINE, 


which passes through the heart of the city, 
and unlike other things or places of this na- 
ture, one is at a loss to decide on which 
side of the river are the more costly and in- 
teresting buildings, or wealthy population. 
The river runs with a moderate flow, and 
the water while it is not muddy like the 
Thames, is far from being clear or even 
clean. The sides are walled in for the larger 
part of the distance through the city proper, 
with hammered granite, and crowned with 
asimilar stone parapet or balustrade for 
protection. Alongside of the parapet is a well 
cemented walk, some 12 feet wide, next is a 
sort’of park-like section 20 feet wide in 
which at proper intervals are horse chestnut 
trees. ‘The park is finished with nice granite 
curb work, and the surface is neatly grav- 
elled, and provided with an ample number 
of good settee seats. Back of this is the 
splendid road some 50 feet wide, beyond 
this comes another park, with trees, &c., 
and next the side walk, or, fora part of the 
way the aide walk alone, omitting the range 
of trees. No promenade can be imagined 
as more enchanting than this. The river is 
often crossed by very fine stone bridges of 
from three to five broad arches as the width 
of the river may demand. These are of 
granite, and of remarkably low arches, or 
rather those of but small size. The views 
of busy life from these bridges are very in- 
teresting, for a hurrying lot of people are 
always in view. Pont Neuf is the most fre- 
quented bridge of the city, It isa popular 
saying that, “A priest, a white horse, and a 
soldier are alwaya to be seen here.” [t is 
divided in two dy the end of the island of 
Lacite, and inthe centre stands a bronze 
statue of Henry 1V. The height of this fine 
statue is 14 feet, and it beh 3 30,000 Ibs. 
The pedestal is of white marble, and is ap- 
proached by saven steps encircling it. It 
was set up in 1818, 

Another bridge has one peculiarity which 
ie, that on each side, and down near the 
water, at the piers between the great arches, 
are low stone pedestals or platforms, and 
resting on these are most elegant colossal 
statues of distinguished men cut in marble. 
They are of sufficient height to make the top 
of their head level with the roadway of the 
bridge, which must as near ss we can re- 
member, be a height not less than 20 feet. 
There are three of these on each side of the 
bridge, it being composed of four arches. 
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FRANCE. 


PARIS.—no. 11. - : 
‘It is one of the peculiarities of Paris, that 
squares ond fine open areas abound, Among 
these, and foremost in the city must be 
named the world-renowned : 
PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, 
and there ia no question but this is the finest 
thing of the kind in Europe. Grand streets 
encircle it, and at the centre of one end, or 
side, stands the celebrated Obelisk of Luxor, 
which was a gift of Mahomet Ali, Pacha. of 
Egypt to the French government, at the 
same time hegave to England the Cleopatra 
Needle. just set up on the banka of the 
Thames. Louis Philippe appropriated this 
spot for the obelisk, which was brought 
from Egypt in 1832, and set up here in 1836. 
The expense of transportation and setting it 
up was $40,000, and as it weighs 500,000 
lbs, the cost was 80 cents a pound. The 
pedestal on which it atands was taken from 
aquarry in Brittany, and weighs 240,000 
Ibs, The obelisk is of a reddish granite, 
and is inserited with three rows of sunken 
hieroglyphics on each side about a quarter 
of an inch deep, and on all four sides of the 
pedestal under it, isa fountain of rich sculp- 
ture, 
On the spot occupied by the obelisk 


THE GUILLOTINE 


was set up for the execution of Louis XVI, 
January 21,1798. After a short stay here 
it was removed to the Place du Carrousel, 
where remaining for another brief period, 
it was returned to this place, and here also 
was the cruel massacre of more than 2800 
persons in this memorable year 1798. Of 
the celebrities who un this spot gave up their 
lives was Robespierre, Charlotte: Corday, 
Marie Antoinette, the Queen, and many 
others of note, and of them was Madame 
Roland, whose dying words were, “Oh 
Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
|name,” 

At proper intervals around the border of 
the square, are eight collosal pedestals ele- 
gantly finished in stone, and on them are 
grand statues representing the eight princi- 
pal places of France ; Lyona, Marseilles, Bor-' 
deaux, Nantes, Rouen, Brest, Lisle and/| 
Strasbourg. 

In 1814 the Prussians and Russians, and 
in 1816, a portion of the English army 
were encamped here. In March 1871, the 
Pruasiana, once more in power, were 
bivouacked in the place, and extended out 
into Champs Elysees, and again in the next 
May it waa the scene of a desperate encoun- 
ter. between the communists and the army, 
of Versailles. Another spot of note is 

PLACE DE LA BASTILLE. 

This was an ancient State Prison, and was 
built in 1359 by the then governor Of Paris, 
Hugnes Ambroit, who was the inventor’ of 
city sewers, or city drainage. ‘The: very 
name of this prison was a terror to all, and 
deeds of great wrong and injustice were per- 
petrated within ite walis, The evil was so 
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designed by’ Rovio, and. weighs 16,000 Iba, 
The figure of the-horse,in pearing attitude, 
, Testy on the hind legs and tail, and the rider 


ia dressed.as a Roman: general. “There are 
long! inscriptions on ‘the : pedestal, recording 
that the statue was erected in place of the 
original one, and the fine bas-relie/s repre- 
sent; the passage’ of the Rhine by Louis 
XIV, in 1672, and the monarch distributing 
military honors. 

The next similar thing is 

PLACE DU TRONE 


At the center of this pee is a grand foun. 
tain, en'two sides of which are -handsome 
classical columns surmounted by bronze 
statues of Philippe Auguste, and St. Louia, 
On 4 throne once standing here, Louis XIV 
received the homage of his subjects in 1660, 
and from this circumstance, the place took 
its name, Here stood the guillotine from 
J uly 9th to the 27th, 1794, and ‘during this 
period, 1,270 persons were behedded. 

_ There are ay other similar places of 
interest, but our limits forbid a description 
of them, and we next epeak of two of the 
great arches or 


PORTES, 


as they are called. These are sort of gate- 
ways, in important thoroughfares, and firat 
is Porte St. Deniz. It was built in 1672, by 
the city of Paris, in honor of the conquests 
of Louis XIV, and at the time formed one of 
the entrances or gates to the city, the walle 
of which ran over this line. 1t is a square 
formed structure, 80 feet high, and of ele- 
gant proportions and finish. tthe great arch- 
way is 26 feet wide, and 46 feet high. On 
the south side is s Latin inscription, the 
translation of which is as follows: “To 
Louis the Great, for having within sixty 
days crossed the Rhine, the Waal, the Menge, 
and the Iesel, conquered three provinces, 
and captured aN) fortified cities.” The 
piers at sides of the arch are decorated by 
slightly projecting pyramids, with groups of 
statuary. at their base, one represents Hol- 
land in the character of a terrified woman, 
seated on adying lion, who holds in his 
pers seven arrows, representing the seven 

nited . Provinces; the other the Rhine, 
holding a horn of plenty. In July, 1830, the 
insurgents occupied the top of this struc- 
ture, and defied all efforts of the troops to 
dislodge them. The sanguinary revolt of 
1848 ; the time of the dethronement of Louis 
Philippe, began in thia vicinity, and in the 
conimunist war, a barricade was erected 
here which was only taken by the Versailles 
troops after many fierce attacks, and great 
loss of life on both sides. As one now, at a 
timp of peace looks upon these fine works of 
art; aad ‘walks along these elegant thor- 
oughfares, in the very heart of business life, 
and a high finish of civilization, it seems in- 
credible, that these spots have so many 
times, and of late even, been the theatre of 
conflict and battle. 

The next is 


PORTE ST. MARTIN. 





This is in the near neighborhood of the one 
|just described, and was built in 1674, but 
_ two years later, and was also built in honor 
| of Louis XIV. 

It issomewhat similar in design, and has 
inscriptions and bas reliefs also, ccmmemo- 
rative of the victories of that monarch. On 
the south side are represented the capture 
of Besancon, and the defeat of the Germans, 
Spaniards and Dutch, and on the north side, 
the taking of Limbourg, and the victory 
over the Germans. This place is noted as 
the avenue through which on the 31st of 
March, 1814, the German and Russian 
armies entered Paris. They passed through 
the Faubourg St. Martin, this Porte, and the 
Boulevarts, to the Place de 1a Concorde, and 
as at the Porte St. Denis, in 1830, the in- 
surgents took posseasion of the top of the 
structure, and defied the soldiers, and so 
also in 1848 ; bloody encounters took place, 
and one of the most formidable barricades 
constructed by the Communista was erected 
here across the Boulevart, which it entirely 
commanded ; and while speaking of this, we 
may relate, that the Communists in the late 
troubles here committed one of their most 
brutal excesses, ‘Ihey entered the house of 
a restauratauz ~—a restaurant,—near Port St. 
Martin, and after taking possession of the 





great, that in 1789 the people rose en-masse cellar and contents, they occupied the house, 
and attacked it with such irresictible power with a view to fire from its windows. The 
that its authorities were compelled to sur- inmates terror atricken and in diatress 


begged of them to refrain from their nefa- 
render, and the structure was razed to the yigus and in human work. So excited, how- 


ground. At the time of its destruction, La- ever, did one of them get, that he struck 
fayette was Commander-in-chief of the Na- one SE Ne invaders: which was eSignal for 
. . -, an indiscriminate massacre, and the insur- 
ae greene and ee i gents mad with rage, and feara of defeat, re- 

D greatiron key of 1t6 Jentlessly murdered every man, woman and 


dungeons was placed in his hands and in child inthe building, amounting to about 
March following he sent it to America by fifty inall. They then set fire to the prem- 


the renowned Thomas Paine, who was 
then in London, as a present to our Gen- 
eral George Washington. He also trans- 
mitted with it a pencil sketch representing 
the destruction of the building. These were 
accompanied by a letter from Lafyette, and 
as the transaction is a matter Of interent to! 
all Americans,{1 venture to here transcribe | 
it, and Washington’s reply. General 
Lafyette said : 


* Give me leave, my dear General, to present 
you with a picture of the Bastile, just as it 
looked a few days after { ordered its demolition, 
with themain key of the fortress of despotism. 
It is a tribute which I owe as 4 son to my adopted 
father,—as an ald-de-camp to my general,—as & 
missionary of liberty to its patriarch.” 

To this Washington replied ; 

___““Thave received your affectionate letter of the 
|17th of Marca by one conveyance, and the token 
‘of the victory gained by liberty over despotism 
by another, for both which testimonials of your 
friendship and regard I pray you to accept ny 
sincerest thanks. In this great subject for tri- 
umph for the New World, and for humanity to 
general, it will nevec be forgotten how conspicu- 
ous a part you bore, and how much lustre you 
reflected on a country in which you made the 
first displays of your character.” 


The venerable key and the drawing, now 
in a glass case, hangs in the stair] hall at 


Mount Vernon, in the same place in which 
it was left by its immortal recipient, who 
died there December 14, 1799. 

The spot has been marked by various 
monuments, and haa always, since the demoli- 
tion of the Bastile, been a place of remarka- 
ble interest. In 1793 a fountain, called the 
Fountain of Regeneration, was here erected. 
It represented Nature, and the water which 
apirted from her breasts was drank by each 
ot the 86 commissioners of the first assem- 
bly, who next watered the grounds and 
christened the entire Bastile premises “The 
Soil of Liberty.” 

But alas for human calculations and good 
intentions! No sooner had the Firat Em- 
pire been established, than the fountain was 
eondemned and removed, and in its place 
wag set up the model of a colossal elephant, 
| which remained till 1834, when it was de- 
stroyed. 
| In 1840, a fine Corinthian column of 
| bronze had been set up, and was inaugurated. 
‘by Louis Philippe, in remembrance of thore 
who fell in the defence of liberty on the 
27th, 28th and 29th of July, 1830, and it 


ises, which together with the adjoining 
houses and the theatre, and Porte St. Mar- 
tin, were soon burnt tothe ground, and 
were only a heap of ruins. : 

The water works of Paris are very exten- 
sive, and a part of them are four Artesian 
wells. The principal one of these is what ia 
called 

PUITS ARTESIAN. 


It is located in the centre of Place de Bre- 
teuit, andis very interesting to even the non- 


. professional visitor. Over the well rises an 


open-work iron tower, 128 feet high, and the 
well is 1900 feet deep, which is more than a 
third of a mile. It yields over 200,000 gal- 
lons daily. The temperature of the water is 
auch, that in cold winter days it emits 
volumes of vapor. 


CATACOMBS. 


These immense receptacles for the dead 
extend under a large portion of the south 
side of the city. The great observatory, the 
Palace, and elegant gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, and the Pantheon; one of the re- 
markable churches of Paris are above them, 
and hundreds of busy streets and thousands, 
of stores and houses are undermined . by 
them, In this vast charnel house are the 
remains of more than three millions of 
human beings, or as many as are now living 
in alt New England, which is about one- 
sixteenth as many as all the inhabitants of 
the United States of America, or one-third 
more than all the present inhabitants of 
Paris itself. This was one of the great 
burial places of the city, and was one of the 
sights for tourist ; but owing to the danger of 
getting lost in its vast labyrinth of aventes 
and passages, it is now a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to gain admission. Many 
people have been lost in them, and even as 
late as 1871, a large part of the insurgent 
garrison of the Fort de Vauves here met 
with a lingering death by starvation. 

One of the noted institutions of Paris is 
the 

BOURSE, 


and even a synopsis of items concerning 
Paris would be incomplete without reference 
to it. The edifice is said to be one of the 
finest. specimens of classical architecture in 
the city. It was erected in 1808, and is 212 
feet wide and 57 feet high, at the corners are 
remarkably fine statues emblematical ot com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, and commer- 
cial equity. It isthe great money and stock 
mart of the metropolis. The large hall is 


took the name of opened at 12 o’clock daily, and a ihe time, 
hundreds of carriages have arrived, bringing 
COLONNE DE JUniLET wealthy men, and a money seeking eed 
It stands on an ornamental pedestal, and is| swarm into the building. The parguette as 
in all 164 feet high. A figure emblematical | it is called, at one end of the hall, is railed 
of Liberty crowns it, and on the sides of! off, which a special lot of brokers who are 
the pedestal are engraved the names of 615 termed agents de change, are alone privi- 
citizens whose remains are interred inthe lidged to enter. At the centre of this is a 
site of the dungeon of the ancient Bastile. place called The éorbeille, this is also railed 
in 1848 those.who wére killed in the civil off, and here they gather and in loud tones, 
war of February, were slso here interred wild and clamorous, make their offers. Noth- 
beside their comrades of. 1830, and in May ing can exceed the bedlam-like condition and 
1871, the old vault was again opened for the noise of the place. Allis tumultuous in the 
reception of the bodies of the victims of the extreme, and is anything but what one would 
Communist’ reign of terror. Those vaults, imagine intelligent people would do. The 
and some boats on the canal, or sewer be- gallery is the place of all others sought by 
neath, were filled with gunpowder and bar- the visitor to see and hear the insane rav- 
rela of petroleum, put there by the com- ings, He goes there es we did, and but one 
munists, with a view of blowing up the visit suffices, There is a confusion that lan- 
bronze column, and destroying the neighbor- guage cannot describe. A tumultuous noise 
hood, After their defeat, they set fire to and clamor; hoarée shoutings, frantic ges- 
the combuetibles, but in the mean time the tures, and as a whole, a combination of these 
gunpowder had been remioved and employed noises which is soon tiresome and disagree- 
in defence of the place, so that the fire able to the visitor. Amidst the babel of 
caused no serious damage. It was one of tongues, and rising out of the confusion and 
the strongholds of the Communists, and was din, are the half intelligible words je donne, 
by them formidably barricaded, but was cap- je prends, jevends! “I give, I take, I sell.” 
tured after a deadly struggle by the Ver- his’ continues till. 3 P. M., when the) 
sailles troops May 26, of 1871, Another Stock Exchange closes, the noise subsides, 
important spot is what is called ie eee are renee res again, and the 
: rokers meet to quietly consider the prices 
PLACE DE VICTORIES, realized &c., and thus is determined the rate 
In the year 1684, Francis d’ Aubusson or market price for the day, and the Ex- 
loaded with goods and honors: by Loufs change list is then made up, and by author- 
XIV., proposed to open this place to ‘the| ity issued and printed. The Boursy is open 
honor of the king. He purchased the/:for the next two hours for general’ mercan- 
ground ata cost of 600,000 livres, and ex- tile business. _ Here if anywhere one can see 
pended » great sum in the erection of the the ‘force of the thought ‘of the wise man 
monument, which ‘was statue of the king,| when he said, “The love of money is the 
in gilt bronze, on @ marble. pedestal,:22 feet root of all evil,” and that too, when he had | 
‘high.’ At the time ‘of the great-Revolution | not seen the Bourse of :Parie. i 
it was destroyed, and a:pyramid erected in| ———— . i 
its etead, upon which was inscribed 4 list of | 
battles fought by the. republican armies, and | 
hence thename Place of’, Victories. -In 1808, | 
Napoleon I: caused & brdnze‘statue of: Gen. 
Desnix ‘to be erected; and he: was repre-, 
sented as naked. At the time of its erec- 
tiun the indecency considerably: 
the public, but it was not: till aftér-re 
ing eight years that it was removed in 1814, 
just one, year, previous to the banishment of 
his: place‘of iniprisonment,.St. 
Helena, Oct.: 16, 1815,‘where‘he - died of ‘an 
ulcer of the ‘stomach, May,6, 1812.; Tt may 
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As betore named, Paris abounds in monu- 
ments, fountains and-columns, and we have 
to be exceedingly cautious how we venture 
in selecting any of these for desciiption, for 
the number so extends on “our hands; but 
there is one more of note that. we must name, 
and that is the celebrated . 

COLONNE VENDOME. 

This was ereoted by order of Napoleon 1, 
in 1806, “To the glory of French Arms in 
Germany.” It is in imitation of Trajan’s 
column at Rome, but is larger. It is 200 feet 
high and 13 feet in diameter above the base. 
It weighs 1,800,000 pounda, or that amount 
of metal was usedin.its construction, The 
material was 1200 cannons that were taken 
during the celebrated Campaign of three 
months. At the summit, once stood a grand 
statue of Napoleon, which’ was taken down 
and melted in 1814, and the metal was used 
in casting the statue of Henry 1V, which as 
before named is on the Pont Neuf, or bridge 
at lele de le Citi. In 1831,Louis Philippe 
caused a new statue to be cast of guns cap- 
tured at Algiers, and placed on its summit; 
but nothing but change and alteration are to 
be relied upon in Paris, In 1863, this statue 
was removed and replaced:by another of the 
Emperor in Roman costume. May 16, 1871, 
a new time of change had come, and the 
Communists pulled down the column to the 
outer gallery, to which the tri-colored flag 
of France was attached, in order to mark ite 
downfall, and the triumph of the insurrec- 
tionary red colors, Novttt#y was left stand- 
ing but the pedestal, which is a very elegant 
piece of composition 20 feet square and 21 
feet high, The fragments were saved and 
the column has lately been rebuilt perfect 
as before. 

There are certain buildings of Paris whose 
names are so familiar to Americana, that 
they must be spoken of, and the first to be 
named is the 


PALACE DU LUXEMBOURG. 


Se 


It is a fine structure built of the cream- | 


colored stone, but now, aa all the old build- 
ings of the city are, isof adrab tint. It 
was begun in 1612, by the widow of King 
Henry iV, Marie de Medicis. It was from 
designs of the celebrated architect, Jacques 
Desbrogses, and six years was employed in 
its erection. It has a clock tower adorned 
with allegorical figures by Pradi-r. The 
palace was left by the Queen to her second 
son, Gaston de France, Duke of Orleans, 
and he bequeathed it to bis daughter. It 
was after this, of hard reputation, and was 
the acene of those orgies which were 80 dis- 
graceful to the nation. Louis XVI, gave it 
to his brother, who was afterwards Louis 
XVII, and it was inherited by his family 
till the royal household was expelled. Next, 
alas for human calculations; it wae used ns 
a prison, and in it Herbert, Camille Des- 


moulins, Danton, the artist David, and | 


strange to say, Josephine Beauharnais and 


others were confined. In 1795 it was pusto/ py 
a new purpose, that of Palace of the Direc- | 


tory, and next, a yet new use awaited it, for 
during the firat Empire, under Napoleon 1, 
it was occupied os the senate, or superior 
branch of the legislature; its history con- 
tinued true to its uncertain tenure, and under 
Louis Philippe and the last Napoleon, it was 
used as a place of meeting for the Chamber 
of Peers, and now it is used for offices of the 
Prefecture of the Seine. During the late 


troubles, the Communists set fire to it, but | 


it was extinguished, and the building saved 
by the timely arrival of the troops from 
Versailles. 

In 1818, or 60 years ago, the north side 
was devoted to the uees of a public picture 
gallery, and it is open free on every day but 


Monday, from 10 to 4 o'clock. It contains i 


a vast number of choice paintings of cotempo- 
rary French artists, or of those who have 
not been dead more than ten yeare. With 
the exception of the grand galleries of the 
Louvre, this is the most intereatiug in Paris. 
While speaking of the palace, we must say 


something of the splendid park, situated as 
it is at an important centre of Paris. It is 
ealled the 


JARDIN DU LUXEMBOUR, 


and is the fine garden in which the palace is 
located. As we approach the place, it pre- 
sents a most rural appearance, and an old 
aristocratic character. The pe appears 
well back in the grounds, and as it is rather 
low, is well embowered in trees. On enter- 
ing it, one is struck with the great neatneas 
of the place, and at the same time he is im: 
pressed with its great age. Nothing save 
the grass, and flowers, and foliage of the 
trees appear new. There’s a sweet calm and 
repose about it, and instead of appearing to 
be as it really.is, in the heart of a vast city, 
one gets the impression of a thorough sub- 
urban retreat. It contains many grand old 
tree-shaded walks, fine groves, lawas, and 
tastefully made flower beds, and most de- 
lightfui avenues.. It is grandly. adorned by 
statues and sculptures, placed here during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, and among 
them are 20 statues of women celebrated in 
French history. These are arranged along 
the Grand Terrace. There id a splendid 
grass plot on the north side, which is 
adorned with a group in marble, of Cain 
and-his family, after the death of Abel. 
About in the garden are distributed statues 
of Diana, Venatrix, the Borghese Gladiator, 
&c. At the border of the large basin are 
marble statuary work of a nympth, and of 
King David, with a sword, In one part of 
the grounds is what is called the Pepiniere, 
a place celebrated for a collection of 500 
vines and roses. , The most attractive work 
ofartin the grounds is the Fontaine de 
Medicis, a most elegant specimen of artistic 
work. Very enchanting are these grand old 
regal premises. 

The next thing of ‘espeetat 
named,and one familiar as 
word,” is the famed 


' LOUVRE. 


This institution is of great antiquity. 
There are certain facts that lead us to 
believe it was founded by Philippe Auguste, 
in 1217, but we have authentic records, that 
Charies VI. in 1885, made new extensions 
of the city proper, and at this time the en- 
closure he made included the Louvre. It 18 
a remarkably large and elegant palace of 
étone, now of that drab tint, that the cream 
color has obtained by long expoaure and 
‘age: It was designed originally as a grand 
building for the reception of foreign mon- 
arohs who might visit the capital of France. 
The original building was taken down in 
1628, by order of Francis I., and the new 
edifice was begun in 1539, but wes not fin- 
ished till near the close of the reign of his 
son Henry II. At various times additions 
and extensions have been made, but a large 
portion of these were done by Louis XIV, 
and during his administration the very clas- 
sical facade on the eastern side was made, 
after designs of the celebrated Claude Ver- 
reult. «No work of ancient. masters excels 
this for elegance of proportion or correct- 
neas and richness ofdetail. The side facing 
the river is very tich, bold and imposing. 

‘The structures have been ysed for various. 
purposes, and the site hae long been: accu- 
pied by the royal: fatniliesi: St. Foix. says; 
that Dagabert-I. kept his horses shd hounds 
in a building on this spotas.early as 629, or 
1250 years ago. In the 13th _ cent 
Philippe Auguste. repaired the edifice, an 
added a large tower, and converted it into 4 
state prison, but inthe middle of the 14th 
century, it was re-embellished, and made 
into a eoyal wusidente ‘for foreign princes 
and peop e. of like. standing: visiting’: the 
king. ‘Charles V. greatly improved it, and 
made elegant gardens and térrages about it, 
and he aleo placed in'it 4 grand collection 
of books, which proved to.be the nucleus of 
a gions ney. -Charles:VL, in-love ‘with 
the plage, made it-his residence in 1380, but 
afterwards left it, and.went to. reside at the 
Tuileries.::-' As --before- named, Francis 1. 
began building the present edifice in (1539, 
or 340, ‘years:ago.;!Henty IV.’. conceived 
the idea of--uniting-the-atructure with: the 
Tuileries, another important building,- of 
which we-will speak hereafter, and to.zome 
extent the ‘project'was carried. out-by Louis 
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XIV, snd he lata the eat atone of the 


| preaent.priticlpal facade;! Oat. 17, 1664, and 
|s0 ‘work continued, extension after extension 

being made; ) } 
‘ atyactures “in theworld,«' 


till now it is one of the largest 
It ia surrounded by grand streets and aye 
nues, arid from these arched openings of rich | 
and imposing designs open into the courte 
or, squares that lie surrounded by the walls 


, of the Louvre. - These squares, or monster 
- gourta, ste finely , 


i aded, and in’ most of 
them are elegant lawns, and all.are kept’ 
with exact neatness and care.. As one looks, 
at the vast extent of exterior walle, and 


. their rich decorations, he is surprised at the 


yast. outlay of labor and money involved, 
and next, as he passes from section to sec- 
tion, through long and grandly decorated 
corridors, great stair cases, etc,, he is lost 
in wonder and amazement, at their number 
and extent. For years now, the vast edifice 
has been used for some few of the public 
offices, but is mainly.devoted to the utes of 
8 library and grand pioture galleries, which 
,are daily open'to the public. As early ae 
/ 1681, the royal pictures were deposited 
‘here, so that for more than 200 years it has 
‘been a place of resort for lovers of painting 
| and sculpture. At the time of. the Revalue 
| tion, the Louvre was declared to be public, 
, or rather national property, and the populace 
made sad work with its contents, but a reac- 
{tion in public sentiment took place, and in 
| July 1803, all pictures, statuary and vases, 
| and works of arts that were in the royal 
| palaces and collections, were ordered to be 
| deposited atthe Louvre, and August 10th 
(of this year it was opened asa grand ne- 
tional museum. Large accessions were 
made by the deposit here of a great num- 
| ber of works of art, seized by the armies of 
Napoleon I. in Italy. Great additions to 
the building were beginning in 1803, for 
the better accommodation of these things, 
and so the work was prosecuted from time 
to time till their completion in 1857, at a 
cost of over $6,000,000, and thus was com- 
pleted the connection of the Louvre and 
Tuileries, and the two combined has pro- 
cuced a single palace which for extent and 
splendor is equalled by no structure in the 
world. The whole premises, including the 
courts, occupy nearly 70 acres, or just one- 
third more than the entire surface of the 
;common in Boston. It was somewhat in- 
jured by the communists in 1871, and the 
magnificent library fell a prey to the flames, 
and much work of sculpture and art, ancient 
as well as modern, was destroyed. The 
work of repair and restoration is now going 
on rapidly, and soon that elastic element of 
the French blood will have again triumphed, 
and as far as possible the logs will be made 
good. As before named, here are now on 
deposit, and open to the public inspection, 
paintings innumerable, of all kinds and on 
all subjects. One passes from room to 
room, and from hall to kall of the grand old’ 
palace, and wonders at the vast display. 
Now in state bed chamber, once occupied by 
, the highest noble blood of France; now in 
great saloon, for years celebrated for its fes- 
tivities; next, through banquet halls, and 
into more private apartments; the ceilings 
all magnificently frescoed and decorated 
| with landscapes, or alegorical designs, and’ 
| in gorgeous colors; here and there is furni- 
jture ag used by kings and queens. The 
place itself is full of great inspiration and 
| suggestion. How vast the scheme, and how 
|changed the earlier conditions! Here, 
amid scenes like there, one sees the vanity, 
of human renown andits evanescence. Few 
or none, however, have the ability to full 
comprehend the condition, They walk 
through the premises, up and down over the | 
grand palatial stone stairways, whose. walls 
once echoed to the tread of the gréatest af 
kings. He slipson the waxed oak floors, 
and thinks how emblematic the act is of 
royal life, where a throne entire, slipped, 
out from under a king, and he removed 
from these stately and magnificént halls: to 
the place of execution; and a week."gone,. 
the rezal occupant had become. foo: ‘for 
worms, and Jeft in a narrow, detested grave, 
‘or if in regal splendor reposing, all the 
‘same. The eloquent James Saurin, who 
died in 1730, himself Frenc’, had many 
times walked over these very floors, and 
been impressed with the thought presented. 
e says: 
| “I eee asuperd monument. I approach 
| this striking object. I see magnificent in- 
|acriptions. I read the pompous titles of 
the most noble, the most puissant, general, 
‘prince, monarch, arbiter of peace, arbiter of 
war. Llong to see the inside of this ele- 
gant piece of workmanship, and I peep 
down under the stone that covers him to 
‘whom all this pomp is consecrated; there I 
find what ?—— a putrified carcass devouring 
by worms. QO vanity of human grandeur! 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” 
We next consider a moment the famed 








| TUILERIES. 
| This is also a royal palace, and was origi= 
| nally built by Queen Catharine de Medicis, 
j and was begun in 1564, that she might have 
| a separate residence from. her son, Charles 
‘IX, who remained at the Louvre near by. 
The Queen however built only the central 
portion, called the Pavillion de I’ hor- 
| loge, and the two adjoining wings and their 
pavillions. Henry iV, added a range of 
buildings with elegant and lofty pavillions at 
,each end. The whole presenting a facade 
| 1008 feet long. He also began the fine gal- 
‘tery fronting on the river, which connected 
| the south extremity of the building with the 
| Louvre as before named. Louisa Xull..con- 
tinued the work,and at was finished by 
Louis XIV. and he replaced the spherical 
dome of the pavillion, by a quardraugular 
one. In 1808 Napoleon I. began the north 
gallery along ue de Rivoli, (street of the 
river) and it was completed by Napoleon ITE. 
and this finished the work of making the 
Tutteries and Louvre one vast and entire 
pile, and enclosing the Place du Carrousel. 
Thus fiuished, the great edifice surpassed in 
magnificence any other royal residence in 
the world. After the removal of the Court 
to Versailles, in 1672, no French king lived 
in the Tuileries till 1789, when Louis XVI 
was compelled to reside here. No edifice of 
Paris is more intimately connected with 
marked and exciting historical associations 
than the Tuileries. August 10, 1792, the 
palace was stormed by an infuriated popu- 
lace, and was taken, and great’maasacre fol- 
lowed. Its defenders at the time consisted 
of a number of French nobles, with 1000 
Swiss soldiers and 26 officers, 100 domestics 
of the palace, snd 200 national guards, all of 
whom were mercilessly butchered. 

July 29, 1830, the edifice was again be- 
sieged and captured, its elegant furniture, 
tapestries, and works of art plundered or 
destroyed, and the place was at the mercies 
of the mob. Order at length restored, and 
we find it the residence of Louis Philippe, 
but the Revolution of 1848 presented fright-. 
ful scenes of devastation. Although an 
ample number of traops were at command, 
for the protection of the place, yet the king ' 
did not dare to remain and he made his es-: 
cape through the garden. The invaders 
gained admission, and did their desolating 
work. The royal carriages and furniture 
were carrted into the open court and burned, 
the palace waa ransacked and fiendishly dealt 
with, and filthwas distributed over it, and! 
finally the great chair of state, or throne, 
was Tactied tothe Place de la Bastile and 
burnt. 

. Napoleon III on coming to power renova- 
ted and refurnished, and greatly improved 








it, adopting it as his place of resigence, and 
ithus it had a quiet rest for twenty-three 


years, till on the 20th of May 1871, the 
Communists, aware of their impending des- 
truction and realizing their desperate con- 
dition, resofved at one of their secret meet- 
ings to take revenge by setting fire to all the 
public buildings. They soon gathered in 
sufficient force to enter them, and placed 
combustibles soaked with petroleum, and 
barrels af gunpowder, in such parts as would 
bvat do their diabolical work. On the 22d 
of May it was set on fire in different places. 
The day before thia, the government troops 
from Versailles had entered the city but had 
not had time to enter and take possession of 
the palace and other public buildings. The 
conflagration was terrific, and assumed ap- 
palling dimensions, and all attempts at ex-: 
tinguishing the fires were puny and unayail- 
able. The entire great west front facing the 
Jardin des Tuileries, and the Pavillion on 
the north next the Rue de Rivoli, were re- 


duced to a heap of ruins, We add, that the 
work of repair is now rapidly going on, and 
soon all will be complete and as before be 
an object of vast interest to the tourist, 
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“FRANCE. 


PARIS.—No. Ix. 


Befora closing these items relating to the 
neighborhood of Paris, we will speak of tho 
beautiiel and roral town of 

8T. GBAMAIN, 


This Is'noted for belng tho seat of another. 
palace, or place of royal residence. The edifice 
{s an ill-designed, gloomy-looking building o! 


brick, near the railway station. It was, how- 
ever, a fayorite residence ot Francis I., who waa 
born in 1494, and died 1547. Also of Henry II,,' 
born {n_1519, and died 1659, and of Henry IV.,| 
born 1858, and did 1610. In this palace was also 
born Charles IX., in 1550. Ho was second son 
of.the former, and this was also the birth-place 
of the greatest of all-kings ot France, Louis 
XIV., Sept. 16, 1638, and here also died hts 
father, Louls XML, in 1648. The principal 
charm of St. Germain consists in the grand 
terrace extending more than two miles along the 
river, and from this mayutficent walk moat re- 
lmarkable viewa of the surrounding country are 
‘had. The forests of St. Germain are very ox- 
‘tensive, and are finely preserved, affording a 
grateful shade and retirement. Tho elevation of 
the land and the beautitul clear air render the 
place one of favorite resort in summer for resi- 
dents of Paris. President Thiers died here 
Sept. 3, 1877. 

very one has heard of the elegant pottery, 
or porcelain works of 


: bd SRYRES. 

This is a little town of 5,270 inhabitants 
about 8 infles from Paris, and 4 from Versailles’ 
and celebrated tho world over for its elegant 
Porcelain. To 1745, @ factory waa established at, 

incennes, near Paris, which in 1756 was re- 

moved to Sevres, and this was the beginning 
ot the art here. In 1758, Louis XV. became 
greatly interested in the art, and became part pro- 
prietor, and in 1760 he became sole owner. Up 
to this time, the ware was made from soft paste, 
‘but Jn 1765, experiments haviug proved success- 
ful in making yet improved ware from’ hard 
paste, this matbod was adopted. This was again 
abandoned, and from 1769 to 1804, soft paste was 
again uzed; next, 8 change, and hard paste was 
in order from the year Jast named till 1847, since 
which tine both have beep used. No ware ex- 
cels that‘ here manufactured, and: for {ts produc- 
tion the. highest artistic talent of the world is 
employed in designing both form and decoration. 
The number of distinguished artists and artisans 
is great, and. work of rare beauty is produced. 
A visit t9-theso great manufactories is among 
the choica entertainments of tourists. 
’ ‘Ehore is yet one more artistic work 80 peenllar 
to Pdris-that we'can.in no better way close this 
‘article tian ‘in noticing it, and it is the manufac- 
tory of the famed and world renowned 


GOBELIN TAPESTRIES. 


The manufactory is eituatedin Paris, and was 
catablished as early as 1450. It belongs to the; 
French government, and -ia-run by it. It takes | 
its name. trom.the brothers, Jehan and Gillles 
Gobelin, who mado discoverics that. were. very 
important in scarlet dye. Jehan, the head of. 
the family, died in'1476. The establishment waa ; 

urchased by Louis XIV.,and in 1667 was trans 

‘ormed into a royal factory, which was not only 
dye hoase and the manufactory of tapestry, but 
an immense work-shop, in which everything was | 
made that was needed for the elegant furnishing 
of houses, and for interior decorations ; and there 
was nothing of the natureof brasses, or grand cab- 
inet work, mosaic, and inlaid productions, that 
wes not here executed. ° \ 

Though the establishment was ready to exe- 
cute private orders; it. was chiefly dependent on 
Louis XIV fora disposal of its products. All 
went well tili 1694, when the king became peca- 
niarily embarrassed, and the large army of 
skilled workmen had to be discharged. After 
the peace of Ryswick, 1695, the place was opened 
again, but the operations were restricted to the 
manufactory of tapestries, which were generally 
made only for presentation. to crowned heads, 
and persons of distinction. Tho revolution 
caus neglect, and Napoleon I gave it but little 
support. ‘Fhe Bourbons in power, and they re- 
vived the custom of making presents of it to 
people of distinction, and it was again brought 
to a flourishing condition, and bas so continued 
with but slight interruptiona till. May 24, 1871, 
when it was partially burned by the Communists. 
It would be a pleasant service to expisin the 
process of manufacture, etc., but limits forbid. 

We only say that the dye-house is now able to 
work with such perfection, as to produce every 
conceivable color, and from 20 to 30 shades of 
each, and for the first time in the institutton’s 
history, they make colors thatare absolutely fast. 
| The work of manufacture is so slow and per- 
fect that an artist is not expected to average in 
ayear more than a piece 39 inches (one metre) 
square, or than a square yard and a third. 

The carpets are remarkable for thelr smooth- 
ness and evenness of texture, for their solidity 
and fineness, as welias wonderful blendings of 
‘shade, and yet distinct outlines, rivalling even 
the Persian, and of course any othera of tha 
world. Some require from 5 to 10 years of con- 
stant service for their construction, and are 
valued, or actually cost, from $12,000 to $13,000. 
All that were made during the reign of Napoleon 
III, were used for the imperial palaces. The 
largest ever made was for the gallery of tho 
Louvre. It consisted of 72 pieces, having 
an aggregate length of 1300 feet. 

Among the celebrated pieces executed, is a 
picture,—and all are of pictures, of some kind,— 
this celebrated one was a picture completed in 
1844, of the ‘‘ Massacre of the Mamelukes,” 
copied after the painting by Horace Vernet, and 
‘Was presented to Queen Victoria. Animals, 
birds, etc., and also portraits are a part ot the 

Toductions, and a likeness of Louis XIV, by 

igaud, Is considered to be one of the finest ever 
produced, Another of great note was a copy of 
'Pitian’s Assumption, made by Serrur. This was 
‘& very magnificent work, and was 21 feet high 
and of corresponding width, 
| We now take leave of this Queen City of the 
‘world, so far as describing especial things, and 
shall speak of Paris in general, giving such facts 
of history and our impressions of ita life 
and people, as may be useful to the reader. 
Although these articles have been extended to 
an extraordinary number, yet we fecl as though 
‘the work was very incomplete, but we hope, 
however, the reader’s patience though severely 
taxed, is not exhausted. 


HISTORICAL PACTS, ETC. 


Having said considerable concerning the city 
of Paris, in detail, we now propose to make a 
fow statements concerning it ina general way, 
and first, as regards ita history. Its origin 
datee back into, and is lost in obscunty. ‘Tradi- 
tlon however, and to it much credit is given, in- 
forms us that a wandering tribe settled on the 
Lie de fa Cite, the island now at the contre of 
Paria in river Seine. When Julius Cesar con- 
quered Gaul, he found this people, who had 
built. two bridges across to the main land. 
They defended themselves bravely, but of course 
were overpowered, Crcsar bad nearly destroyed 
their town in taking it, but soon rebuilt it, and 
surrounded it with walls. The Gallic divinites 
were supplanted by Roman ones, and cultivation 
made such rapid Progress, that during the 600 
years of Roman dominion, Lntetia, as it was then 
called, rose to & place of considerable impor- 
tance, and became the. capital of North Gaul. 
Inthe begioning of the Sth century it auffered 
much from incursions of northern hordes of in- 
vaders, and ultimately fell inte the hands of the 
Franka, headed by Clovis, who was born at 
Tournai, about A. D. 465, and died in what is 
now Paris, A. D. 611. He embraced Christiant- 
ty, and the Romish church, seeing his power 
and courting bis favor, gave him for a wife 
Clotiida, the only Roman Catholic princess in 
all Gaul. -He'took up his residence here ia 608. 
Under his descendants it greatly increased in 
wealth and power, and they had sway for nearly 
600 years, when in 987, 3 new dynasty was 
formed, and Hugh Capet was made king, from 
whose reign onwards Paria or its suburbs has 
continued to be the residence of the French kings, 
In 1180, Philip Augustus, son of Louis VII. 
came to the throne, an m the castle or 
palace of the Louvre, and several churches; he 

aved the streets, and: did much towards aiding 
fo advancement, and a higher civilization. He 
also enclosed « large portion of the city with 
walls. The schools which were before small 
snd: acattared: he united, and they became the 
University, which soon took a prominent place 
among the lite ‘institutions: of Europe, 
Charles Y., called the Wise, who, if not ono o 
tho wisest, was one of the most usefal of French 
Kinga, ascended the throne in 1364. "Under his 
rale new walla were :built, and ditches dug to 
more _espectally guard against the invasions of 
the English, who made frequent inroads, 
All his efforts wore unavailing, and finally {n 
1420, during the reign of Charles VI., who came 
to the throne {n 1388, the ‘English made:them- 
selyes masters‘ of the city, and held: it for -16 

ears, ‘During the years 1437 and .1438, a pesti- 
lence ragéd; and famine ensued. So great was 
tho desolation that wolves appeared in herds, and 
Prowled about tho’ streets. .Undér Louis XL, 
who, on the death of his tather, Charles VII., 
came to the throne in 1461, a new prosperity 
took place, for he did mach in the way of public 
improvements. . He increased the standing army, 
and strengthened the fortified towns. In 1464, 
Bo established s permanent system of despatch 
carriers, which was the foundation of the postal 
system of France, and wa-may say he experi- 
Mented for the world. He improved roada and 
canis, opened. new markets for commerce, and 
brought skilied workmen from Greece and Italy. 
He: greatly fayored-the- Introduction of the art 
of printing, then “newly. discovered, and estab- 
lished printing offices at Lyons, Angera, Portiers, 
Chau, &c.,--but-strange.to say, aud yet not 
strange, ho was not-popular,.for his. craftiness, 
hls perdajous ‘ctuel tetupér, and “his entire lack 
of royal dignity, fusbited tho’ whole nation with 
fear and disguet, amoutiting to unmitigated‘ ha- 
tred, and-ho Was obliged to spend Big later years 
in the Castle of Pl-asis les Tours, uoder absolute 
control of Cottie#his physician; and here, short- 
dy before -bis death, which occurred Aug. 30, 
1483, he sammoned St. Francis of Paula to 
come'to him and intercede for his: life; but he 
did'a good work for Paris. The city then ‘ex- 
tended over 1414 acres, aiid had 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, ‘The printing preas was introduced, and 
the post office was thus established . in 1470, or 
22 years before Columbus set sailon his voyages 
of discovery.” Francis I. demolished the old 
castle of the Louvre, and began the new palace 
‘on ita bite, He built fine churches, and. made 
great improvements. The Reformation having 
Degan, and ‘counting numerous converts in a! 
parts ‘of thé kingdom Digotey and intolerance 
gan todo thelr work, and the fires of pereecu- 
tion were lighted: -Paris became the theatre of 
most cruel. work, which’ calminated during tho 
reign ot Charles [X..in tho horrible .massacre of 
8t. Bartholomew. No  Brospority could come in 
the midst of such infquity, but under the reigns 
of Louis XIM1., XIV.,and XV., great advances 
were made, which takes us down to tho date of 
mot fof ie ae in 17k althou, es ane jatler 
O: ia profligacy and licentionsness, 
and his qnarrals with. England cost the cl and 
country much disgrace and trouble. Louis XVI. 
| came to the throne in the year last named, and 
| Was proceeding. in ‘a- better opt. when the 
French Reyolttion ‘comnien: during which 
some” of :the. dnest.. edifices “of. the- city were 
destroyed. ‘A:stop, however, wag put to the bar- 
barism:by the ‘Directory, aud afterwards by Na- 
poleon. During the reign of thé Bourbons, little 
progress was made; but since 1830, with the ox- 
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ception of tho troubles in 1848, wonderful advan- 
ces have been made. ced eee 
: Unfortunately for French, or we may say Parl: 
stan judgement, its anger and hatred of mon- 
{cal government d splays itself in avery 
ebildish manner, and its'firat-mantfestation is to 
destroy fine buildings and works of art, and this 
{a certainly yery strange, and next to unaccount- 
able, aincd the French people of all on earth 
most enjoy things of the klnd and do most of 
to produce them. The population of Paris 


: an 
in i792 was 550,000, in 1846 it was 1,034,196. In 


1851 it was. 1,053,262, and in 1872 i¢ was 1,851,- 
792, It ie 190 feet above sea level, and the fortl- 
fications enclose sn area ot 18,315 acres, or a lit- 
tle more than'284 square miles. There is in the 
city and suburbs combined 8 population of 
2,220,060; of these, 2,760,168 ara Roman Catho- 
Mes, 41,672 Protestants, 23,434 Jews, 1,572 Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists, etc.; of the entire popu- 
lation over six years of age, which wae 1,704,152, 
there was one-tenth or 165,510 who couldn’t read 
nor write, of these 69,611 were malea and 105,- 
599 wore females, amounting to jet one-tenth of 
the population. Of the centre’ lot, the number 
who could read but not write was 47,467, 
of these 21,812 were males, and 25,655 females, 
The clty is surrounded by a complete belt of 
fortifications, which are pierced by 57 gates, be- 
aides the entrances of the rallways. ‘The fortid- 
cation consists of a bastioned and terraced, 21 
miles in circuit, and of course this lies quite out- 
side of the city proper. There are 97 bastions, 
and the whole is surrounded by a continaous 
ditch 22 mites in cirenit or length, and 49 feet 
wide. The wali or inner face hasan escarpment,or 
coating of stune 11 feet thick and 34 feet high 
In 1872 the city had 3,619 atreets, courts &c., 300 
isolated buildings, as churches, halls, &e., and 
63,963 houses, of which 1,947 were vacant. These 
houses have in all, 851,613 locations as they are 
called, which designates arrangements for seper- 
ate families or dwellings. Tha doulecards ara a 
the ancient walls once enclosing the city, but 
now moved, or wore destroyed about 1670. 
They are very extended, and some parts of thom 
are fne promenades and business ¢ oroughfares, 
Those of Montmartre, the Italiensand Capucins, 
areinthe very centro of Paris, and are in tho 
midet of {ts most brilliant le. The Parislans, 
Not having the fear of our Boston before their 
‘eyes, and not inclined to call Boston, “ The hub 
of the universe,” have the saying, ‘France {a 
the centre of clvilized nations, Paris is the centre 
of France, and the boulevard der. Jtalens is the 
centré of Paris; ° The limit of our article admon- 
ishes a refrain, and. what we anticipated Anish- 
ing: here rauat be deterred to our next, and with 
that we take our leave of the great metropolis. 
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We now speak of a few of the more noted 
churches, and can namebut few,and first is the 
celebrated 

i NOTRE DAME. 


This Is, all things consid:red,the most noted 
chareh cdtfice in Paris. It is located on an island 
in the River Seine, calted, Ide de la cite, which is 
a0 at the centre of the populous part of the city, 
as to almost appear a porion of the main land, 
at least till one is very neat it. There isa grand 
open square in front of the cathedral and one of 
the fine bridges, in two sections crosses to and 
from the island, at the upper side of the square. 
The church is one of the few pure Gothic edifi- 
cos of Paris, for that style of architecture was 
not a great favorite with its people. A grand 
atreet Ja on cab side of the church, between it 
and the river, The edifice, standing ott as it does 
free from near surroundings, and being In perfect 
ropair is very clean, solid and imposing, but has 
a glory allits own, and seemsto bein no way 
like any other of the city, and while resembling 
the cathedrals of England, yetit bas not that 
general old cathedral influence about it that is 
always present and taken cognizance of in the 
Protestant Catholic of England. It was com- 
pleted in 1185, and is now approaching 700 years 
old. It is 390 feet long, 144 feet wide at tran- 
septs, and 102 feet high. The grand west front is 
128 feet wide, and js flanked by two massive 
towers, each 224 feet high, ending square, and 
looking to be unfinished, as they really are. All 
the mouldings are of nice and bold cutand finish, 
and the carvings are very fine. The color of the 
stone is now of that common drab tint, which, 
while it docs not give the sombre look which 
many of the English cathedrals have, yet it docs 
not present that brilliant and gay effect which 
Parisians so much appreciate. In the southern 
tower hangs the great bell called the Bourdon, 
which is the largestin France, and weighs seven- 
teen tons. This church is noted for its many 
chapels opening into the church ; they are thirty- 
seven in number, and some of them are orna- 
mented with remarkable paintings and sculp- 
tures. On the south side of the church once 
stood the Archbishops palace, which was de- 
stroyed by a mob in 1831. The spot is now occu- 
pied by what ts termed the Saerzstie, a Gothic 
building of considerable ctegance. In it are mag- 
nificent sets of very rich robes and vestments of 
prelates, besides many things of great interest, 
among them are coronation relies of Napoleon 
1; some rare and rich church plate, including 
the Ostensoir of St. Louis; croziers, mitres, 
crosses, etc. of bishops, many of them gorgeous- 
ly decorated with precious stones. Here is also 
the eross worn by St. Vincent de Paul, when he 
was attending on Louis XIII. in his last mo- 
ments, in 1643, next is a cast of the face of Arch- 
bishop Affre, and the butlet with which he was 
shot, and last, and full of interest are the blood 
stained robes of the last three successive bishops 
of Paris; Afire, Sibour, and Darboy. 

Here, we begin to find reftes, and among them, 
two thorns claimed to be from the Saviour’s 
Crown, and one of the nails of his cross. The 
interior of the cathedral is in appearance vast 
and grand. The entire work, including the great 
vaulted ceiling, ig of a gray limestone. All the 
altar work is very rich, and the room is clean and 
weil cared for. The windows are of rich old 
colored glass. 

“ Storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” 
Here we see this to perfection, and once well inte 
the rvom, one is impressed with a feeling of 
sulemnity and awe. r 

The cathedral is capable or accommodating in 
good standing position, 21,0CO persons. 

We next speak of another church of great 
fashion and celebrity. 


THE MADALEINE, 


‘This is situated in one of the most clegant busi- 
ness centres of Paris, and is a very grand struc- 
ture of pure temple form, and of course without 
tower or anything of like nature. It is of most 
perfect Grecian architecture; built of a gray lime 
stone, and stands on a raised platform 328 fees 
long and 138 feet wide, which is reached at either 
end, by a flight of 28 steps. Itis of Corinthian 
architecture, and shows a colonade of 20 columns 
oneach side, and 8 oneach end, or 52 in all, 
Back of these is a giand space extending entirely 
around, and on the walls of the cell of the great 
building are pilasters corresponding with the 
columns, and between these are niches in the 
main walls, in which are colossal statues of 
saints, and the end pediments containing very 
elaborate seuiptare are the largest in the world. 

The interior is free of columns, and presents 
to view one unbroken room, lined with the rich- 
est of marbles, and there being no side windows, 
itis finely lighted from the ceiling, by four cir- 
cular apertures. ‘The ceiling itself, isof very 
rich mouldings, carvings and gildings, and while 
this grand interior is of wonderful magnificence, 
yet itlacks the reposeand quieting effect Lefitting 
a room designed for religious worship. Here 
may be beard most enchanting music, and Hke 
all Catholic churches services are held daily at 3 
P.M. The premises are surrounded by an iron 
fence, but there being streets entirely Surround- 
ing, an air of freedom and grandeur pervades 
tbe whole. 

While speaking of this noted church and 
neighborhood, we cannot well refrain from men- 
tioning the fact, thatin the street at the right 
side of the church, an especial plice is used ag a 


FLOWER MARKET, 


and during our stay in Paris, one of our fine en- 
tertainments was to visit this place. The market 
occupied a space of perhaps 20 feet wide and 100 
feet Jong. ‘The top was covered by an awning. 
flere were pot plants of many varieties, and in 
remarkably fine condition and bloom. Pelar- 
goniums were in profusion, anlin rich variety, 
but we must not enumerate, nor attemptto name 
them; we will suy however, that we saw no 
flowers that were new varieties, and that are not 
common at home. One thing, however, struck 
us pleasantly, and that was, the large number 
and good variety of dahlias in common 8 inch 
pots. These were from 12 inches to 18 inches 
high, and very bealtby and in full bloom, gen- 
erally with but one or two flowers and buds. 
Who that has visited Paris at the proper season, 
has not been delighted to visit this beautiful 
paradise of flowers? Paris of all cities on earth, 
is the place for a thing of the kind to be appre 
ciated and well supported, and this fine ncigh- 
borhood of the Grand Madeleine is the one in all 
the city best adapted for its location. 

Next, we say a few words about a very ancient 
eburch, or chapel as we ought to say, and it is 
ealled 


LA STE. CIIAPELLE, 


In some respects this is a wonderful structure, 
not from its size, for it‘is not large, but for its 
age, and the incredible magnificence of its archi- 
tecture. It isof extremely rich decoration, of 
Gothic design, and its windows are of surpass- 
ing richness. It is very old, for it was begun in 
1245, and was finished in the short period of three 

cars. It was built by order of St. Louis, espec- 
iatly asa place of deposit for the Saviuur’s crown 
of thorns; or one said to have been his; the gar- 
ment for which loty were cast; the head of the 
spear that Picreed him, and a piece of the true 
cross, all of which were bought by him from the 
Emperor of Constantinople, fur the sum of $500,- 
000. The venerable edifice, being much worn by 
time, wasted by fire, and badly desecrated before 
and during the Revolution, it was resolved to re- 
store it, and the most celebrated archaists and 
skilled architects wer: employed, and from the 
year 1837 to 1867,—8 period three times as long 
as that used in the original construction,~—work 
was in constant progress for complete restora- 
tions, so that now it is presented in great perfec- 
tion, and we are inclined to say in more than its 
| original magoniticence. The tall but rich cupola 
rising trom mid roof, and the gorgeous high and 
slim, but finely proportioned spire above it, 150 
feet high, shows much decoration of gilt work, 
and the whole structure is bewitching in the ex- 
treme. We know not its dimensions, but assume 
them to be about 130 feet long, 40 fect wile, and 
of great height, for there is a chapel in the first 
story, as wellas tho grand room named above, 
Though almost entirely surrounded by blazin 
buildings in 1871, it was fortunately saved, an 
‘is one of the great sights of Paris, and the most 
‘elegant structure of its kind in the world, or 
of which the imagination can concetve. We 
next speak of the church of 





Ste. GENEVIEVE, OR THE PANTHEON. 


This church occupies one of the most prominent 
parts of theclty. The corner stone was laid in 
1764, and the cost of the building was $6,000,000. 
Itis a structure of Roman architecture, cruci- 
form in plan, and is crowned at the centre by a 
grand dome, the top of which is 281 fect above 
the pavement. At the front is a magnificent 
portico, below which arc il steps. The columns 
are Corinthian. They are of the enormous size 
of 6 feet diameter, and 64 fect high. It was 
erected for a church, and is to the present so 
aged, but in 1701, the national assembly deter- 
mined that this church, then called Sta (or St.) 
Genevieve, should be called the Pantheon, and 
should serve asa place of burial for those citi- 
zens who especially deservod well of thelr coun- 
try. In the grand pediment of the portico is 
most elaborate sculpture, representing the great 
men. Among them are Mirabeau, Feuclon, 
Leplace, Cuvier, Lafayette, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Richats, Malesherbes, and many others, the 
whole forming one of the grandest sculptures in 
the world. 

The Inteifor of this vast structure Is very 
| grand and imposing. It consists at the centre of 
& great rotunda, crowned by the enormous dome 
and lantern above ft. The supporting columns 
are of white stone, and the whole intorior is 
white without tint of any kind. There are three 
altars in the choir and transepts; sll are very 
rich in design and magnificently gilded, and of 
high ornamentation. At the centre of the great 
dome {sa remarkable fresco painting by Gros, 
made in 1824, and for which he wag paid $20,000. 
‘There are 328 steps leading by circuitous passage- 
ways up to the ‘dome, and 94 more to the gallery 
at top of dome and outside arcund the cupola, 
From this elevation very fine views of the city 
are had, Tho great interior {s very pleasing and 
beautiful, butits light, here, untinted aa it would 
be by colored glass windows, deprives it of that 
sublimity and awe-inspiring element, that the 
dark colors of walls and colamns, and the col- 
ored glass of Notre Dame has. It fs so different. 
'from other things of the kind ever seen, with 
the single exception ot the church of the Invalids, 
that one 1s highly entertained by the visit. 

It has s crypt.or basement, to which for a 
small fee visitors are admitted, and hundreds 
avail themgelves of the opportnnity. Itis quite 
high, perhaps 16 teet, and ig Night and white. 
There are corridors, and large square piers, and 
at the centre under the great rotunda, i a circu- 
lar corriitor, perbaps 6C feet In diameter, and 15 
feet wide, arched at the top. This is one of the 
curiosities of the place, for here, after informing 
the party of visitors of what ho is about to do, 
the guido fires a smali musket, and tne nolse, 
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grum and reverberating 18 deafening, and 
wonder.: Sometfmes he blows a cornet, aud at! 
others a flute. Tho echoes are grand in the ex- 
treme, wandering on, and around, losing power 
as they go, and at last, weakened, they dic, and 
wo are left to wonder at the perfection of the 
strange thing we have heard. 

The rooms are used as places of sepulture, 
and the monuments and funeral urns are ar- 
ranged as they were at the tombs of Pompeii. 
The first person buried here was the celebrated 
statesman Minanzav, who died at Paris April 
2, 1791, at the age of but 42, A writer says ot 
him, “ Ho was a hugo headed. Infant, who came 
into the world with a pair of grinders, one foot 
twisted, nnd tongue-tied, disfigured when turee 
years ola by confluent smali-pox, he grew up as 
ugly as tho nephew of Satan, but giving signs of 
bodily strength, passionate temper, and intellec- 
| tual power.” 

Of the close of his eventfal life an historian's 
record is as follows: “ After a night of terrific 
suffering, he addressed his friend Cabanis ns 
fellows: ‘My friend, I shall dic to-day. When 
-one has come to auch a juncture, there remains 
lonly one thing to be done, that is, to be per- 
ifumed, crowned with fi .wers, and surrounded 
ane masie, in order to sweetly enter into that 
slumber from which there is no awaking.’" He 
‘ordered his bed to be brought near the window, 
and looked with rapture at the brightness of the 
sun, and the freshness of the garden, and thua 
he died, and was mourned by the whole nation. 
iis body was carried with great pomp to the 
church of St. Genevieve, but subject to the 
evanescent conditions of Paris, in life or in 
death, in but three years a new element was in 
power, and then by order of the convention his 
remains were removed to the churchya-d of St. 
Catharine, a burial place for criminals. 

Near him in the Pantheon, was buried the 
famed Manat, the myst furlaus of the Jacobins, 
who died July 13, 1793, by the hand of Char- 
lotte Corday. His body was also removed Nke 
Mirabeau’s, and not as was his, respectably 
buried, but was ignominiously cast into the 
sewer. Intwo of the rooms are monuments 
respectively to Vouraine, who died tn Paris, 
May 30, 1778, and to Rosseav, who died near 
Paris July 2, of the same year. The remains of 
the two celebrated men were secretly removed 
during the Restoration, and buried in some un- 
known spot, and thelr tombs are now empty. 
The rooms in which the monuments stand are 
very light and airy, and are perhaps, 16 feet by 
20 feet square. An open work iron, light, hut 
prison-like door opens from it to the grand pas- 
sage way. Opposite the tombof Voltaire fs that 
of Sourriyr, the architect of the church. Napo- 
leon I. caused several of the eminent men of his 
time to be interred here; among them may be 
named Lacrance the mathematician, and 
BovGarinvILie, the circumnavigatcr. 

In the memorable year 1848, the Pantheon was 
the headquarters of the insurgents. There is 
much more that might be said of the grand edi- 
fice, but we must forbear, and in our next speak 
of another cf the celebrated churches, and that 
is the Hotel des Invalides, or great monumental 
church of Napoleon I, 
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PARIS.—no. vit. 
PBRE LA CHAIAE. 


This celebrated burial ground is much like our 
Mount Auburn,a short distance from the city, 
and was laid out in 1804, or 28 years before our 
cemetery named. It was the ancient domain of 
Mont Louis, which Louis XIV had given to the 
Jeguits, of whom Pere, or. Father La Chaiso was 
the superior. It contains 212 ucres, and more 
than 20,000 monuments of various kinds, and 
here is buried the most remarkable and distin- 
guished men of France. As this was the great 
| cemetery of all, we made it in our way to pay it 
an especial visit, as we were anxious to compare 
In with oura at Cambridge, and Greenwood at 
New York, and if we may for once indulgea 
light thought, in considering a Grave subject, 
will say, we were happily disappointed, for the 
odds was immensely in favor of ours, and wo 
were disposed to say, we will never again qaes- 
tlon whether these two of America, are not ia 
advance ot allothers. At Pere La Chaise, were 
fine trees, well resembling those i ours, but bas a 
gateway of ordioary design, cheap, and anything 
but what would here be tolerated for any ceme- 
tery of falr reputation for taste,-etc. The main 
avenue was of respectable width, and clean 
enough, but notequal to thosein any park of 
Paris or London. No shrub, flower or bush of 
any kind. The paths were fair, but not especially 
neat, or in good repair. No flowers in front of 
tombs er monuments,. and save a few of ill kept 
rose buabes, growing almost st will ina fow of 
the lots, thera were no things of the kind. We 
were disgusted beyond measure, with the pro- 
(usion of black and white bead ornaments, 
mainly wreaths and tin flowors, and leaves 
everywhere abounding, hung on fences of lots, 
and lain about On graves We are remembering 
Ithat these wero tokens of affection, and dear to 
‘those who placed them there, and would not once 
‘disturb them, by athought of disrespect. We 
‘are simply giving our impressions, and for those 
alone are responsible. These things arc sold ia 
cheap shops, which are to be found in great 
numbers in the vicinity ofthe grounds. We saw 
‘no monument of clegance or note. Not one up 
ta the average of thaseat Mount Aubuca, and 
at that, not a8 our cemetery is now, but as it was 
priorto a quarter of a century ago. We were 
surprised at the monotony of one thing, and it 
was the incredible number of marble buildings, 
ifthey may be so designated, that were practi- 
cally all alike, and in rows facing the avenues, 
and set so close a8 to be within a few inches of, 
aud in hundred of instances their cornices touch 
each other. They were of white marble, avout 
four feet wide, eight feet long, and as high, with 
a very light projecting cornice, a very low 
pitched roof, and a door on the frontend. The 
vast number and exactness or similarity of de- 
sign was painfully monotonous, We know not 
their use, but presume they cover graves, in 
which perhaps many bodies are placed, or it is 
possible and perhaps more probable, they are 
stairways to tombs below. @ came away in a 
sense disappointed, for we presume that a taste 
which digplayed itself so grandly in things for 
life, would be also manifest in those_for death, 
but no. To dive is the great thing in Paris. ‘To 
be alive ia the onc thing, and it would almost 
‘seem from what we here saw, that as of old, they 

did consider death to be“ An eternal sleep.” 

There is stacentral point in tie grounds a 
chapel of common Grecian architecture, about 
36 fect wide and 60 feet long, with few windows, 
‘and ofa quite uninviting appearance on the fn- 
‘terior, During our visit, there was a heavy 
thunder shower, and we with others went into 
'the chapel for shelter. The janitor seemed to 
‘act as though we all wero intruders, and we #oon 
left. Aa incredible as it may appear, even this 
sacred spot was not left untroubled by the insur- 
gents of the Commune for May 28, 1871, they 
assembled and made the place their last one of 
defiance. They of course must be dislodged, and 
were surrounded by troops, and then took place 
acta of desperation and scenes of horror that are 
without parallel inthe sannuls of croelty and 
insane desperation of even Paris. The insur- 
gents wero final shot down to a man, and bore 
the last traces of the insurrection were obliter- 
ated, and go the manifestations. of communism 
ET ene ame two more things of interest; 
these are first, what 19 called 

THR HALLE AU BLB, &O. 


all or market of wheat. It was by order, 
of Nepoieon I., in 1811, that more than @ thou- 
sand houses were demolished to make room for: 
this hall, which accommedates 30,000 bags of; 
flour. It bass great dome 126 feet in diameter, 
In 1570 Catharine de Medicis erected the Doric 
Column which stands near by, for astronomical 
observations. Itis 100 feet high. She had a 
strange and insane fancy, and ordered that the 
column should be so carved as to represent torn 
garlands, love knots, etc., emblematical of tho 
the widowhood of the princess. 

THE HALLE AUX VINB, 


Wine Hal!. What strikes one strangely as he 
visits this grest wine market is the enormous 
quantity of wine stored in the 444 sheds belong- 
ing to this establishment. A half million casks 
on the average are here in bond. Brandy and 
other spirits aro stored in fire proof butldings 
The annual consumption of wine in Paris is one 
hundred millions of gallons, or fifty gallons 
apieca for every Man, woman and child of the 
entire population, or almost one seventh a gallon 
a day,—nearly 8 pint each, Tho amount of 
wine drank also by visitors is incredible. Wo 
have to say, that out of England, the exception 
was raro where at hotel tables an indtvidaal was 
geen who did not use it. We had been informed 
that as a general thing visltora used it who did 
not follow the practice at home, but we were not 
prepared to be for the most part as woe were, 
alone at hotel tables almost the only ones who 
discarded at. ‘We do not believe in the practice, 
nor countenance it, but in justice must say, that 
wedld not see one drunken person in France, 
Germany nor Belgiam, the great wine countries. 
London was a8 & general thing exempt from 
persone under the influence of liquor, as we ob. 
served. Liverpool was the worst, and a perfect 
Sodom. ee 

There are a fow places outside of Paris proper, 
that are of so muth moment, and their names so 
familiar to Americans that wo must name them, 
and the first of these fs 

VERSAILLES. 


This ie a fine rural place but four miles away, 
and reached by rail, on which trains are ron 
often, Sundays included. The place has 8 pop- 
ulation of 45,000. Thera ts the grand old church 
of Notre Dame, uso the celebrated park. laid 
out by the great landscape ga-dener Le Notre. 
In this are enchanting avenues, shaded by trees 
centuries old; there are mauy large and magnifi- 
cont fountains of singular and ingenious concep- 
tion; groups of statuary of elaborate design, and 
many quiet paths and retreats; ina word, this 
vaat enclosure, $0 anciont and to this day well 
kept fs a marvel, and one of the most enchant- 
ing parks in the world. -- J . 

‘When we have forgotten much else, still will 
be fresh in memory this place, which is so much 
like the Great Hampton Conrt gardens and park 
near London. Everywhere in. thom are. marks 
of antiquity, yet: their extent, and design, and 
embellishment, constantly suggest. wealth, bigh 
cultivation, and royal lite. The charm attending 
a walk here, or being seated In the'shade of these 
ancient trees or time worn arbors, {s inexpressi{- 





blo; atid better imagined than described, Exor- 
clso the imagination ay we will, aud yet all is 
saporficlal, and simply thought of, but not real- 
ized nor snown. . 


THE PALACE 


ituelf, was griginally an ordinary or small chat- 
eau of red brick, erected by Lous XIIL, as a 
Icdge or small retreat. It wae so charming as 
8 place of residunce, however, that in 1660, his 
successor, tho reall: Brestest king of France, 
Lous KIV., determined to enlarge it, and con- 
vert it into the grand paiace that it now is. Ho 
employed the distinguished architect Mansard, 
and the stucendous undertaking was finished in 
1681, making it one of the most magnificent 
royal residences of tho world, Tho king named 
dicd hero Sept.1, E74. Inthis pataco Louis 
XV., great-grapdson dnd successor to the preced 
ing, was born Fe. 10, 1710, and here he dicd 
May 10,1774. The king last named is noted for 
his Hfe' of open. profilgacy, and how ttle he 
heeded theadvice of his great grandfather, Louis 
XIV. Hib last words to tho young heir apparent 
were, «My child, you sro-about to become a 
reat king;.do not imitate me elthér in my taste 
‘or building, or {n my Jove of war. Endeavor, 
on the vontrary, to Hve in prace with the neigh 
boring nations; render to God all that you owe 
to him, and causc his name to be honored by 
your subjects. Strive also to relieve the bur- 
dens of your people, which I myself have been 
unable to do.” 
He became of age in 1723, and fora time the 
good advice was heeded, but finally, about 1737, | 
he began a life of singular Nbertinism, prodigal. : 
{ty and dehauchery. Multitudes of women be-' 
came suitors for his favor, and the highest no- 
blea of France emulated each other in the r best 
endeavors to have the honors of panderlng to 
the appetites of the monarch. Tho Queen was 
wholly neglected, and the bistory of the govern- 
ment soon became intimately connected with the 
changes of the king’s mistresses, ‘Tho debauch- 
erles of the king culminated at Iength in the es- 
tablishment at Versailles of the Pare Aux Cerfs, 
or the deor park, ag it was facetiously called; a 
harem in which were kept for the pleasure ot the 
king a number of young girls, onticed or torn 
from thelr homes by the royal agents. They 
were changed in rapid aucceasion, but strange 
to say, Louis spent much of his time in teaching 
them to read and write, and Instructed them in 
‘religious matters. He was in the habit of pray- 
ing with them, aud after he became tired of thelr 
charms took pains to get them married, and; 
gave them each a considerable dower. Not 
heeding the advice of his great grandfather, to | 
“endeavo; to live in peace with the neighvoring 
nations,” he in 1756 disputed with Engiand about 
tho boundaries of the French and English terrl- 








toricea in America, which resulted ina seven 
years’ war, 1756-63, in whiah he lost Quebec and 
Canada by the victory of Wolfe over Monteaim, 
Sept. 13-18, 1759. He also lost India, by the 
victories of Clive and his navy, by the victories 
of Hawke, and other English’ admirals, and 
finally, by bis bad judgment he had to cede to 
England, Canada, Nova Scotla, and all the rest 
of the French possessions in North America 
east of the Mississippi, also the island of Ca- 
ueda, Dominica, and ‘Uobrgo In the West Indies. 
In 1774, a young girl with whom he had a 
transient amour, communicated to him the 
small-pox, which, together with a shameful 
iulady from which he was already suffering, 
caused his death in a few days, and he died May 
10th, a8 beforo named, Louis XVI., grandson 
of the preceding, was born here Aug. 23, 1754, 
and here resided til 1789, when he was remaved 
hy tho people, and was guillotined in Paris, Jan. 
21, 1793. 
‘Iwo yeara gonc, and the palace wag used as a 
manufactory of arms, and supped the French 
army annually with 60,000 muskets. In 18165 it 
was pillaged by the Prussians, next, it became 
once mores place of royal reatdence, and was 
occupied by. king Louis XVIII, who had been 
_ born in it Nov. 17, 1745, and diedin Paris, Sept. 
: 16, 1824, and aleo by his younger brother Chas. 
|X, born here Uct. 9, 1757, and who died at Gorz 
|in Austria, Nov. 6, 1836. It was next occupied 
by Louis Philippe, born at Palais Royal, Paris, 
Oct. 6, 1773, and died at Claremont near London, 
Aug. 26, 1850, and in 1855, it was used by Na- 
‘ poleon ifr, for the reception of Queen’ Victoria. 
‘rom Sept. 1870 to March 1871 the palace was 
the headquarters of the Prussians, and a great 
part of the edifice was used as a hospital. In tho 
Cour a’ Honneur, King William, of Prussia, 
was proclaimed Emperor of Germany, in the 
midst of hie most victorious generals and army, 
; Jan. 18, 1871, and 60 this otherwise peaceful 
‘town becaine during the Franco-Prussian war, 
‘the centre of operations of the most remarkable 
was ever witnessed in tho world’s history. A 
little later, when Paris was scized by the Com- 
mune, it became the seat of the new French Re- 
publican Governnicnt, and now itisin part used 
as the seat of the French Legislature, or its 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Tho palace is 
open for visitors, and is used mainly as wuse- 
‘ums, and vast picture galleries, in which aro fine 
‘paintings of hundreds of the most marked and 
prominent men in French history. Once a month 
during she sutnmer, the Grandes Fauz, or water 
| works play with colored firework {Muminations, 
and ata cost of $2,000 for each occasion. The 
display attracts hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors, and is one of the great sights which can be 
seen nowhere but here, and is well worth a visit 
across the Atlantic to witness, 
The next place of note is 


BT. CLOUD, 


another place somewhat similar to Versailles. It 
is reached by the stcam and horse railway, and 
attracts vast numbers of visitors éspecially on 
Sundays, It was originally the country seat of 
Francis I, and extensions were made to it by 
Louis XIV. In 1589, Henry III. was stabbed 
here by Jacques Clement, a fanatical nionk, and 
it was here that Napoleon I. dispersed the 
“Council of Five Hundred,” and then caused 
himself to be nominated First Consel. The 
palace was the head quarters of the Allies of 
1815, and the capitulation of Paris was signed 
here. It was in this palace also, that in 1830, 
Charles X, signed the decrees for the abolition of 
| the freedom of tho press, dissolutions of the 
Chambers, etc., which led to his downfall. Next 
lit became the summer residence of Napoleon II, 
'and here in 1855 ho sumptuously entertained 
Queea Victoria. The palace was fired upon se- 
verely with shell from Mont Valerien, nm 1870, 
by the French, to dislodge the Germans who 
were in possession, and itis now a mere shell. 
fhe town itself was entirely destroyed in 1871 
by the Prussians, who by the aid of petroleum 
freely distributed, set fire to ita few days before 
an arinistice was concluded. No town suffered 
as severely as St. Cloud, nor was there one that 
presented so melancholy and desolate appear- 
ance after the waras this, 

The elegant park was laid out by Le Notre 
who also did the work at Versailles, and the St. 
Cloud park is his master piece. It has grand 
avenues, walks, cascades, ponds, and statuary, 
shady greens, ¢tc., that are not excelled in 
Europe. 

The views from an elevation on which once 
stood the Latern de Diogene; a tower built by 
Napoleon [, but destroyed by the Prussians in 
1870, are the most. charming and grand in the 
iworbd, Gor (he C78 kes ina Fast extent of elt- 
gant scenery, a large part of Paris; hills and 
dales, and ythe windings of the Seine, like an 
enormous serpent stretched over a great territory, 
with many other things most picturesque, but 
too numerous to mention. 
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THE RUE DE'RIVOLI AND THE TOUR ST. JACQUES. 


“ A LL roads Jead to: Paris," said the 

wise and witty Doudan: "it is the 
Rome of the new era.” I will not offend 
my readers by repeating a native witti- 
cism which has become a proverb. Amer- 


icans—good and bad—are not the only 
foreigners who congregate in Paris. Pa- 
ris was the first stage in the grand four 
of the last century; French comedies and 
caricatures of fifty years ago abound in 
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representations of the English; some of 

- the noblest names of Great Britain are 
now more idéntified with Paris than with 
London. The Irish Jacobites who emi- 
grated in a body after the triumph of 
William of Orange were soon incorpo- 
rated into the French Legitimist society. 
That which now stands for the court of 
Poland has its seat in Paris: the Hétel 
Lambert is occupied by the Czartoryskis, 
who represent the extinct royalty in vir- 
tue of their descent from kings of Poland 
of their own name and from the Sapie- , 
has, who also sat upon that rickety throne./ 
They form a centre for the Polish society 
of Paris, amidst which they preserve 4 
semblance of regal dignity and the eti- 
quette of a court, reproducing the Stuart 
court at St. Germains in the seventeenth 
century. There is also a high Spanish 
society, with Queen Isabella at its head. 
Much foreign royalty finds a home and 
holds a certain state there. The emperor 
Julian the Apostate liked Paris because 
it was quiet: it may be doubted whether 
many people have resorted to it since his 
time for that reason, yet it draws ae 
holds the grave as well as the gay. Cho- 
pin went thither on a visit, and remain- 
ed there for ever after: it was a joke of 
his to the last that he was merely pass- 
ing through Paris. Heine found ‘him- 
self moored there for life: his yearnings 
for the Fatherland always produced a 
reaction toward France. In his! night 
thoughts sleepless fancy brings before 
him the oaks and lindens of Germany 
and his old mother, whom he Has not 
seen for ten years; but it ends— 

Thank Heaven! through my window streams 
The Frankish sun with gladsome beams : 


Here comes my wife, as fresh as day, 
To laugh my German griefs away.’ 


as 5 

Tt is hard to say wherein this univer- 
sal charm lies. Paris is the least cos- 
mopolitan of great cities¢-she is only 
French: the complaint of the nation 
has been that Paris stands for the whole 
country, whereas there is much of France 
which is not Parisian, much of it which 
shows the influence of Paris less than 
some circles of American society did ten 
years ago (just now they take their ton 
from Marlborough House and Sandring- 


ham). Yet, though it is true that Paris is 
not all Francershe is French, essentially 
French; and there must be something in 
the nature of her inhabitants which offers 
points of sympathy to the variety of na- 
tloge and dispositions gathered together 
there. There is extreme diversity in the 
? ; 

nge of French character, which may 
fessily be observed in the difference of 
their public men, the reserved scholarly 
type being as distinct as the theatrical or 
the satirical. Notwithstanding a prone- 
ness to violence in the national temper- 
ament, which breaks out in times and in 
ways at which all Christendom stands 
aghast, and other tendencies peculiar- 
ly repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon, the 
French possess qualities which raise 
their standard to a higher level than 
that of their decorous neighbors, The 
notions of honor and glory which have 
been turned into a scoff by people in- 
capable of understanding the ideal are 
familiar to them from the cradle: such 
seed, falling on good soil, brings forth 
flowers of chivalry like Larochejacquelin 
and some of the men who fought for us a 
hundred years ago, But there are home- 
lier virtues which the French practise 
more assiduously than any other people 
—thrift, for instance. There is nothing 
which strikes us open-handed, over-care- 
less Americans more disagreeably on go- 
ing abroad than the perpetual wrangle 
over candle-ends and cheese-parings, ' 
farthings and halfpence, I am not speak- ” 
ing now of the customary fleecing of for- 
eigners and travellers, but of the habit- 
ual economy; and the form which this ) 
takes in England is what we call “ mean- 
ness"?——-a parsimony which, besides 
pinching itself, makes use of every small 
and shabby trick for saving at the ex- 
pense of others, In Germany also this 
necessity, though more self-respecting, 
has a sordid aspect. In Italy it gayly 
sacrifices the necessaries of life to the 
luxuries, and induces the majority of 
the middle class, and not a few of the 
nobility, to stint themselves in food and 
fuel for the sake of opera-tickets, an 
afternoon drive, a holiday suit of clothes 
—not from ostentation, but from a prefer- 
ence for what is amusing to what is sub- 
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stantial. But in France the sense of or- 
der and fitness is perpetually gratified by 
the proportion and relation preserved be- 
tween people’s means and their lives: 
by the unusual neatness and grace with 


“AQUOSNOD V1 ad goVTd 


kind is an almost invariable rule, in spite 
of threadbare stories of Frenchmen who 
take the wing of a chicken and the best 
seat in the railway-carriage: the Eng- 
lishman or German who will not take 
the whole chicken or the only seat is the 





which even poverty can be invested ; by 
the cheerfulness with which lifelong toil 
and a hard lot are borne; by the spirit 
and good sense which season much work 
with a little play. Courtesy of the finest 


rea? 


exception, The American criterion of 
good-nature and good manners must not 
be carried across the Atlantic. Another 
hackneyed reproach against the French 
which we have taken up from the Eng- 
lish is, that they have no home-life, be- 
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cause they live on flats and eat at res- 
taurants. The reply is now almost as 
familiar as the accusation, yet it must 
be repeated as long as the accusation is 
brought: The family tie is a warmer and 
closer bond in France than in England, 
or even with us; the grandfather or 
grandmother is the cherished and re- 
vered centre of a circle which often in- 
cludes a bachelor uncle or spinster cou- 
sin; and cold pudding for poor relations 
is unknown, There is a sort of unself- 
ishness practised among all classes in 
France of which we have very little 
knowledge: it is a common act for a sis- 
ter to renounce her share of the parental 
inheritance to give a brother the means 
of starting in life, or for several members 
of a family to unite in the same sacrifice 
to make up a sister's dower: this gene- 
rally implies for all but the chosen one 
straitened means and single lives—for 
women often a convent—while that one, 
if a man, becomes in return the stay and 
support of the rest; ifa woman, their good 
angel. A comparison of the virtues of the 
Latin and other races might explain much 
of the charm of Latin countries. These 
amiable qualities, although unknown to 
the greater number of strangers who fre- 
quent Paris, or denied by them, help to 
produce that agreeable temperature of 
cheerfulness and satisfaction which goes 
for a great deal in one's enjoyment of 
a place. ‘But the positive resources for 
tastes of every sort are inexhaustible. 
rat ‘o begin with, there is scarcely a pur- 
suit, whether serious or frivolous, which 
may not be followed to greater advantage 
in Paris than in any other European city. 
There is not such an accumulation of 
amusements as in London during the 
season, but, on the other hand, there 
is no dead season in Paris, as in almost 
all other capitals. The great galleries 
are open the whole year round, and so, 
practically, are the theatres and opera- 
houses, for their short vacations do not 
occur simultaneously: good music and 
acting are always to be found. The 
rush of social gayety is over before the 
spring exhibition of paintings opens; 
there is no custom among the richer 
people of leaving town in a body, such 


as prevails in London and our great 
cities, so that Paris never wears a dreary, 
deserted aspect; the display in the shop- 
windows does not lose its sheen, nor the 
Champs Elysées their life, nor the Bois 
de Boulogne its fashion, at any time of 
year. Most people like a place the out- 
ward aspect of which puts them in good 
spirits. 

This feature of Paris must have been 
less prominent before the reign of Na- 
poleon III. and M. Haussmann. Those 
who love the architectural expression of 
what is venerable, picturesque and en- 
crusted with historical associations watch- 
ed the progress of their improvements 
with grief. It was curious to observe as 
the emperor's popularity declined how 
the tone of the people and the press 
changed in regard to this magnificent 
clearing out. At first it was spoken of 
as the “embellishments,” then as the 
“alterations,” then as the “ demolition:” 
an illustrated paper constantly published 
woodcuts of buildings which were disap- 
pearing under the title of “ Paris qui s'cn 
va." It was natural that many Parisians 
should bewail the destruction of so much 
thatwas old and beautiful, and that many 
visitors like myself should have mourned 
to find the goal of a pilgrimage only the 
site of a former shrine. But the grand 
avenue beginning at the beautiful old 
church of St. Germains l'Auxerrois, em- 
bracing the palace and courts of the 
Louvre, the palace, pavilions and gar- 


dens of the Tuileries, the Place de la 


Concorde with its fountains and obelisk, 
the festive Champs Elysées, all sunshine 
and leafy shade, is worth a great many 
old bits and odd corners. Let us re- 
member, too, that the immense life of 
a million and a half of inhabitants and 
the incalculable currents of travel were 
forced into those narrow, crooked streets, 
blind alleys, dark passages, and we shall 
admit the need of the straight channels 
and the open thoroughfares. The mod- 
ernization ofancientand picturesque cities 
is a constant: and natural subject of lam- 
entation, but modern life requires modern 
accommodation: it is impossible that the 
capital of Austria or Italy in the nine- 
teenth century should remain as it was 
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in the Middle Ages. Paris, as was in- 
evitable, has changed far more than Vi- 
enna, far more than the Eternal City will 
ever change, let us hope, but she is not 
bereft of all her ancient ornaments, If 
we are most interest- 


down into thelittle, narrowstreets near the 
cathedral, and they swarm with shadowy 
historical figures, but the personages of 
Victor Hugo’s novel Notre Dame de Paris 
—or, as we call it, Zhe Hunchback of 
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country are apt to be, 
let us begin by look- 
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of Paris as the Rue 
de Rivoli, a broad, 
light-colored vista 
of hotels, handsome 
houses and spark- 
ling shop-windows : 
following it to the 
end, we come to the 
Tour St. Jacques, a 
fine fragment of late 
Gothic rising nearly 
two hundred feet 
from the pavement, 
like a steep rock 
from a plain. It is 
the last vestige of a 
church begun under 
Louis XII, finished 
inthe palmy days of 
Francis I. and de- 
molished by the mob 
in 1789. Under the 
pointed arch of the 
lowest story standsa 
statue of Pascal, who | 
made some of his ‘tz 
philosophical exper- 

iments in this tower. 

From its summit. 

once crowned by a lovely spire, there is 
a magnificent view of Paris, From that 
height the Seine seems to flow almost at 
our feet, dividing around the island on 
which stands Notre Dame, whose mighty 
towers are close over against us. We look 














THE STE. CHAPELLE. 


Notre Dame —drive out the real and 
rightful ghosts. It is a handbook for 
this part of Paris, in which one may 
find the city restored as it was three 
centuries ago and as great part of it re- 
mained until recent times. The island 
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seems one to us looking down, but it is 
several islets pieced together and bridged 
across, Still gazing from the Tour St. 
Jacques, we see with a shudder how hard- 
ly the exquisite Ste. Chapelle escaped the 
flames of the Commune: when the fire 
had all but reached the walls it stopped 
as if by a miracle, and this gem of early 
florid architecture survived. A special 
providence watches over thislittle church, 
small in comparison with its great neigh- 
bor, It was built by the royal St. Louis 
to receive relics of peculiar sacredness 
from Palestine, part of the true cross and 
the crown of thorns, The two octagonal 
towers are encircled halfway up by a 
crown of thorns in stone: the same fan- 
cy has carved and bristled the pinnacles 
with little spikes which mingle with the 
foliage of the crockets and produce a 
luxuriant decoration. In 1618 the Ste. 
Chapelle was endangered by a fire which 
destroyed one of the finest halls of the 
adjacent Palais de Justice; twelve years 
later its own beautiful spire was burnt, 
and not replaced until 1853; in 1776 all 
the buildings actually adjoining it were 
consumed; in 1781 the conflagration 
raged about it, sweeping away monu- 
ments and mementos of every period, 
but sparing the splendid reliquary: the 
jewel-like glass of the windows, coeval 
with the church, escaped the fury o7 the 
Revolution. The church has been re- 
stored with extreme care from remains 
of the old wood -carving, frescoes and 
sculpture, so that we look upon its beau- 
ties as they delighted the devout heart of 
its royal founder on the eve of departure 
for his first iJl-starred crusade. Notwith- 
standing the flaws in his character, Louis 
IX., like St. Elizabeth of Hungary, is one 
of those mediaeval physiognomies whose 
enthusiasm and childlike simplicity, un- 
spotted through life, make us forget their 
shortcomings: in those days the great of 
the earth, whatever their faults, had often 
an unworldliness which imparts a sin- 
gular purity and luminousness to their 
memory, 

The island well illustrates how crowd- 
ed every rood of the old city is with 
places of interest. In this small space 


alone there are the cathedral, the Ste. | 


Chapelle, the Palais de Justice, the 
church of St. Louis en I'fle—a-small 
church built in 1664, but interesting 
from its connection with the University 
of Paris; the Hétel Dieu, the most an- 
cient hospital in Paris, the origin of 
which dates from Merovingian times; 
the Hétel Lambert, a lordly mansion 
which appears in the memoirs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and now, by the occupancy of the Czar- 
toryskis, represents the court of Poland; 
the Conciergerie. Many of the oldest 
edifices are built over still more vener- 
able ones, of which the foundations and 
other portions are still visible: many 
contain smaller independent structures, 
like the ancient church of St. Julien des 
Pauvres within the precincts of the Hétel 
Dieu. Paris may be studied like a huge 
palimpsest in stone and mortar, where 
beneath the new is something old, and 
beneath the old something older. The 
superb brand-new Tribunal de Com- 
merce is a case in point: between the 
antique piles of the Palais de Justice and 
the Hétel Dieu its modern Corinthian 
architecture is strikingly out of place. 
The grandiose, heavily-handsome. stair- 
case and cupola and the Cour d'Honneur, 
built like the court of an Italian palace 
of the Renaissance, have neither state- 
liness nor meaning in their present po- 
sition: the building belongs to the new 
quarters, to the city of Napoleon III. and 
M. Haussmann; but it stands on the site 
of a Roman prison and of the mediaeval 
church and convent of St. Bartholomew. 

There never were such people as the 
French for literally tearing themselves 
to pieces. Between Notre Dame and the 
river, where there are an open walk and 
a modern fountain, stood not fifty years 
ago the splendid palace of the archbish- 
ops of Paris, rich with the ecclesiastical 
treasures of seven centuries. During the 
political disturbances which attended the 
accession of Louis Philippe the palace 
was sacked by the mob, headed, it is 
said, by officers of the National Guard: 
everything in it was broken, stolen or 
thrown into the river, and the building 
itself was so nearly destroyed that it 
could not be rebuilt. The archbishop 
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of that time, Monseigneur de Quelen, a 
man eminent for piety, courage and ev- 
ery other virtue, twice narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of that most awful of 
all mobs, the mob of Paris, who were 
clamoring for his head on the strength of 
absurd reports of arms and ammunition 


“dNGN LINOd AHL 


line of martyrs: Mgr. de Quelen was a 
martyr in all but the mere fact; Mer. 
Affre fell in attempting to persuade the 
insurgents of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
to disperse in the revolution of 1848; he 
was shot on the barricade with words of 
peace on his lips and the olive-branch in 





concealed in the vaults of Notre Dame. 
His life was shortened by these agitations 
and revulsions of feeling. Within the 
last hundred years four archbishops of 
Paris have died a violent death, begin- 
ning with the unworthy Gobel, who was 
guillotined in 1794. They have been a 


| his hand, He had putaside entreaties and 


warnings with the words, “The Good 
Shepherd gives his life for the sheep :" 
his dying ejaculation was, “ May m 
blood be the last to be shed!" His 
successor, Mgr, Sibour, was assassinated 
by a renegade priest in 1857 as he was 
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performing the great annual service in 
honor of Ste. Genevitve, the patroness of 
Paris. The blood of the last archbishop, 
Mgr. Darboy, is scarcely dry in the ditch 
of the Grande Roquette, where he was 
shot by the Communists in May, 1871. 
The humblest missionary to African sav- 
ages is in less danger than these magnif- 





PORTE ROUGE, NOTRE DAME, 


icent prelates. We do not like Paris so 
much when we think of all the blood that 
has been shed here: the blood-stains of 
the Commune «are still fresh, and, go- 
ing back as far as we can, we find the 
damned spot’ everywhere. One of the 
most beautiful bits of Notre Dame is the 
Porte Rouge on the north side, which 
may be translated the “ Door of Blood,” 
and which was built by John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy, in expiation of the 
murder of the duke of Orleans in 1407, 
The valor and other princely qualities 
of Jean sans Peur and the odious cha- 
racter of his victim, who was the very 
curse of France, bias us in favor of the 
former notwithstanding the treachery of 
his deed. Their enmity had been bitter 
and of long standing, but they met for 





formal and public reconciliation, attend- 
ed mass and received the sacrament to- 
gether, and ended the day by a banquet. 
On his way home the duke of Orleans 
was surrounded and assassinated: the 
story goes that one wrapped in a mantle 
and scarlet hood, so as to conceal his 
face and figure, suddenly came out of a 
house and struck the final, fatal blow, 
and that this was the duke of Burgundy. 
The duke of Orleans had offered him an 
unpardonable insult by placing the like- 
ness of the duchess of Burgundy among 
the portraits of his mistresses, It is fur- 
ther said that the duke of Burgundy had 
received intelligence of a plot to assas- 
sinate himself, and merely got the start 
of his foe. His atonement was splendid, 
according to the notions of those times. 
About ten years afterward he paid the 
natural penalty of his great crime, and 
was slain in his turn on the bridge of 
Montereau during a parley with the dau- 
phin, afterward Charles VII. His tomb 
is at Dijon, the place of his birth, beside 
that of his father, Philippe le Hardi; his 
duchess Margaret lies by his side coronet- 
ed and in daisy-sprinkled robe; around 
the base of the monument troops of little 
monks mourn the death of their prince 
with every demonstration of grief. But 
under the rich Gothic canopy which forms 
the porch of the Porte Rouge the duke 
and duchess of Burgundy kneel in per- 
petual repentance amid a crowd of divine 
and sacred figures. 

The combination of richness in detail 
and simplicity of general plan is the cha- 
racteristic beauty of Notre Dame. The 
eye comprehends its grand proportions 
at the first glance: it is pervaded by a 
sublime repose which is undisturbed by 
the prodigality of sculpture on the triple 
portal, the flying buttresses, the rose- 
windows, the three galleries. Pointed 
Gothic cannot go further in the union 
of majesty and grace. 

Even amid these magnificent land- 
marks of the old French monarchy the 
imagination of a traveller, tracing the 
footprints of history, is preoccupied by 
recollections of the First Revolution, His 
path is constantly crossing the seared, 
ensanguined track, In 1872 the marks 
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of the Commune hardly seemed fresher 
than those of 1792. Here, in the island, 
the round turrets of the Conciergerie, 
Nanking its arched gateway facing the 
river and seen from the opposite quay, 
divide our thoughts with the Gothic mag- 
nificence, with the holy, heroic, fierce, ro- 
mantic traditions of earlier times. The 
Conciergerie was a dungeon ages ago, 
when the Palais de Justice was a royal 
residence: it had its terrors, its exe- 
cutions, its ovddetfes ; but it is as the 
prison of the Revolution that it keeps 
its horrible fame. Nor is it only that 
the Conciergerie was the prison, but 
the prison of the doomed —one huge 
condemned cell. Here the Girondists 
supped together on the night before 
their execution with jest and song and 
speech, with some show of theatrical 
bravado, with noble acts of real cour- 
age, like Vergniaud’s throwing away 
the poison of which there was not 
enough for his friends: hither came 
Charlotte Corday and Madame Ro- 
land from the Abbey, Marie Antoi- 
nette from the Temple, the Jacobins 
from the Luxembourg — one last jour- 
ney more for them all, These went 
forth to death, but hundreds were per- 
fidiously discharged and sent back to 
life, to meet a more appalling fate at 
the gates by the hands of the mob, 
Twice the apartment in which Marie 
Antoinette spent her last two months 
on earth has been consecrated to her 
memory by paintings, inscriptions, rel- 
ics: they were torn out and dispersed 
in 1830; it was again restored and re- 
stocked during the Second Empire, when 
the empress Eugénie‘had set a fashion of 
enthusiasm for the unfortunate queen; 
but it was again pillaged by the fury of 
the Commune, and the very cell itself 
destroyed in May, 1871. 

There are occasional exhibitions of 
ferocity in the lives -of individuals and 
nations on which it is wise not to dwell 
if we wish to keep our faith in human 
nature. It is better to leave the island 
and its still unvisited curiosities and cross 
to the left bank of the Seine. This is the 
Rive Gauche, which many think the most 
interesting and agreeable part of Paris, 





and where they find the best reasons for 
a sojourn there. The quays are the fa- 
vorite haunt of bric-A-brac lovers, collec- 
tors of old books and rare engravings. 
New books too may be bought at the sec- 
ond-hand stalls for a song: I have seen 
a complete edition of Sainte-Beuve, near 
forty volumes, as fresh as if just from Ha- 
chette’s shop, for something between fif- 
| teen and sixteen dollars. The Pont St. 





CHAPEL OF THE HOTEL DE CLUNY. 


Michel leads from the island to the Latin 
Quarter, so well known to students, espe- 
cially students of medicine. It is a lab- 
yrinth of streets with learned names, the 
Rue Gerson, Rue Amyot, Rue Descartes, 
Rue Laplace: the stranger expects ser- 
mons from their stones and supposes 
every house to be an abode of learning. 
Here are the Sorbonne, or theological 
seminary, the Collége de France, the 
Ecole Polytechnique, the Ecole Nor- 
male, while cofféges and lycées by -the 
score shoulder one another. But this 
scholastic realm is the centre of the uée 
de Bohéme, that country without con- 
fines, the land of the prodigal and ne’er- 
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do-weel, where many a sober citizen, 
many a member of the learned profes- 
sions in the Old and New Worlds, have 
sowed their wild oats, and some have 
made them into pipes and blown blithe- 
ly and tunefully thereupon. Victor Hugo 
is cicerone for the Ile de la Cité, and to 
Henri Murger belongs the Pays Latin, 
with its larks, its devil-may-care laugh- 
ter, its wit, poetry, pathos, its transient 
yet sometimes tragic loves, its harrowing 
and horrible destinies. Parisians assert 
that there is no longer such a life, such 
a country; that it has been divided like 
Poland and its autonomy destroyed ; that 
Murger's and Musset’s novels are tales 
from ancient history. If this be true, so 
much the better: idleness, improvidence 
and vice are less dangerous when they 
do not wear sentimental faces and as- 
sume idyllic attitudes, For one man who 
came scot-free out of the ordeal, how 
many left health, happiness, wholesome 
habits behind them! The preface to 
Murger's Vie de Bohéme and Musset’s 
Frédéric et Berneretle are the best hom- 
ilies on the subject— Murger’s own sad 
story the best moral. 

The outward aspect of the quarter, al- 
though not new, is prosaic enough until 
suddenly we come upon a Gothic gate- 
way in an old wall; and here are the an- 
cient Lutetia and mediseval Paris again. 
It is the entrance to the Hétel de Cluny, 
a noble specimen of fifteenth-century do- 
mestic architecture. It may be called the 
city palace of the abbots of Cluny, as 
Lambeth is the London house of the 
archbishops of Canterbury, Down in 
Burgundy, on the quiet banks of the 
Sadéne, stand the magnificent ruins of 
the abbey of Cluny, founded in the soli- 
tude by a duke of Aquitaine in 920. 
It rose rapidly in importance and in- 
fluence, and the abbot became one of 
the great ecclesiastical powers of Europe. 
About a hundred years from its founda- 
tion, Hildebrand — afterward the great 
pope Gregory VII.—retired thither to 
find a stricter rule of life than in his 
convent at Rome. In another hundred 
years the post of abbot was filled by Peter 
the Venerable, an erudite, generous, zeal- 
ous man, a prominent Church politician. 





He accomplished a great work for the ab- 
bey, reforming its loosened manners and 
relaxed rule, obtaining valuable privi- 
leges and strengthening its prerogatives 
by the favor of kings and popes, All this 
makes no difference now to any human 
being alive, but Peter the Venerable is 
remembered as the friend of Abelard 
and Héloise, the most famous pair of 
lovers the world has ever known, He 
gave shelter and sympathy to Abelard 
when that thrice-unhappy man was si- 
lenced, banished and threatened with 
excommunication for his independent 
thinking and speaking. The compas- 
sion of Peter the Venerable survives with 
the sorrows of Héloise and Abelard: the 
tears which he shed over the recital of 
their misfortunes, his letter of condo- 
lence to Héloise on Abelard's death, his 
tenderness for the latter's memory, are 
preserved in the heavy, correct, unclas- 
sical tomes of the BrbHotheca Velerum 
fatrum, where few people will look for 
them; but everybody may see the beau- 
tiful tomb in the cemetery of Pére la- 
Chaise at Paris which was made by 
Peter's order for Abelard. Modern lov- 
ers still make sentimental journeys to 
the tomb: it is covered with wreaths on 
All Souls’ Day— most of them, sad to 
say, crowns of everlasting flowers or still 
more frightful ones of black and white 
beads. After Peter's death the abbey 
continued to flourish until it became 
the head of nearly two thousand religious 
houses and had a revenue of sixty thou- 
sand dollars a year. No wonder that the 
abbot required a town-house at the cap- 
ital for greater convenience in looking 
after so many interests, temporal and 
spiritual ; and toward the close of the fif- 
teonth century this stately palace arose. 
It was far from being dedicated exclu- 
sively to clerical use, however. Soon 
after it was finished, Mary Tudor, the 
sister of Henry VIII. of England, lived 
here while widow of Louis XII. of France, 
previous to her marriageto Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk—the unromantic heroine of a 
romantic love-story, Her bedroom bears 
the pretty but misleading title of “* Cham- 
bre de la Reine blanche,” in allusion to 
the white mourning which the queens of 
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France wore as weeds, Here too James 
V. of Scotland, superfine, poetical, chiv- 
alrous, ill-fated personage, was matried 
to Madeleine, the daughter of Francis I. 
Later, the Guises made a stronghold of 


a 


INTERIOR OF STE. GEN 
the murderous business which was doing 
there. Its late purpose, horrible as it is 
to remember, probably saved the Hétel 
de Cluny from the destruction which 
overtook the mother-house. On the 
banks of the Saéne two ruined towers 
and a dilapidated wall are all that re- 
main of the glorious abbey of Cluny ; 





EVIRVE (T: 


the place: it served as a refuge of the 
doves of Port Royal and their abbess ; 
as the barracks of a company of actors; 
as the head- quarters of Marat in '93, 
until Charlotte Corday's knife stopped 






HE PANTHEON), 








but the hétel was spared by the sans-cu- 
lottes, and its regeneration after Marat's 
occupancy began by its being used in 
part asa stable, in part as a cooper's shop 
and for similar harmless purposes. At 
length it was bought by the accomplish- 
ed and enthusiastic M. de Sommerard, 


author of Les Arts au Moyen Age, to 
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receive his collection of historical spe- 
cimens and relics of the early arts in 
France, The government bought it of 
his heirs in 1843, and keeps it as a mu- 
seum of national antiquities. The lofty 
rooms with mullioned windows are filled 
with splendid old furniture, tapestry, lace, 
pottery, armor, weapons, trinkets and 
curiosities too various to classify. They 
are haunted by students and connois- 
seurs of bric-a-brac; by artists making 
sketches of the gorgeous Arras and 
Gobelin hangings or of those magnifi- 
cent carved and sculptured mantel- 
pieces which figure in so many water- 
color drawings and on so many can- 
vases; by actors careful of accuracy in 
the costume of an historical part; but 
most of all by lovers of the past and the 
picturesque, It is a grand old curiosity- 
shop. One of the strangest relics in the 
collection is a set of crowns belonging to 
the Gothic period in Spain: they consist 
ofa king's, a queen’s, and those of six roy- 
alinfants: any well-read child will imme- 
diately remember Hop-o'-my-Thumb’s 
host, the ogre, in whose family a crown 
was also an indispensable article of attire. 

The gem of the building is a chapel 
adjoining the apartment of Mary Tudor: 
its vaulted roof is supported by a single 
slender, octagonal column; the fan-tra- 
cery of the roof is filled in with a pro- 
fusion of delicate leafage; the lectern, 
credence and other pieces of church fur- 


niture are carved in the most elaborate | 
manner; the walls are enriched with 


Gothic niches of exquisite form and de- 
sign: grace and elegance control the pro- 
portions and decorations, yet the whole 
effect is cold and depressing. A church 
in which men no longer worship can no 
more retain its aspect of a sanctuary than 
an uninhabited house the atmosphere of 
a home; arm-chairs, tables, sofas, chairs, 
books, writing-materials cannot preserve 
an apartment from the mildew of deser- 
tion which overspreads it when human 
life no longer abides there; and so, in 
spite of the altar and its appointments, 
the Divine Presence seems to depart from 
the temple no longer warmed by prayer 
and praise. 

From the chapel a winding stone stair- 


case leads down to the older building, 
the palace of the emperor Julian and of 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian kings 
—the Palais des Thermes, as it is called, 
nothing but the great Roman bathing- 
establishment being left. The principal 
chamber isa vast vaulted hall, with walls 
as thick as a fortress, which has been con- 
verted into a museum of Roman antiqui- 
ties. This opens upon a little grassy area, 
as quict, trim and green as a convent-gar- 
den, which is also filled with fragments 
of sculpture. It is a common practice 
abroad to convert the waste spaces in 
and about fine ruins into gardens, and 
the charm of these spots is indescribable. 
One sits on the capital of a fallen pillar 
or the head of a gargoyle imbedded in 
close-shorn turf, with brilliant, formal 
flower-beds on every side like the trays 
of a jewel-case; the lights and shadows 
of the greenery overhead waver on gray 
crumbling battlements or sculptured tra- 
cery; and whether a vision of old build- 
ers and denizens fills the place, or noth- 
ing moves exceptthe silently-shifting sun- 
light and the birds which hop and peck, 
the moments glide away like flowing wa- 
ter in these retreats where time has come 
toastop. The longer we stay the harder 
itis to get up and go away, and many an 
hour slips by in this tranquil enclosure, 
which contains an epitome of the history 
of Paris, and the foot lingers as we pass 
through the old Gothic monastery-porch, 
which lets us through to the Hétel Cluny 
and out into the streets of modern Paris 
again. It was by another of those hair- 
breadth escapes which saved the Ste. 
Chapelle that these precious monuments - 
and treasures missed being blown to at- 
oms in 1871. It was a question of hours: 
the vaults of the neighboring Panthéon 
were full of gunpowder, but the troops 
got possession of the building before the 
Communists could explode their mines, 
or the whole quarter, with its hoards of 
antiquities, art, books, manuscripts, scien- 
tific apparatus, military trophies—all that 
piety, learning, valor, taste, intelligent in- 
dustry, patriotism, delight in—would have 
been reduced to a heap of rubbish. 

The Panthéon looks as modern as any 
building in Paris, and it is as difficult to 
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admire its eighteenth-century Renais- 
sance as the eighteenth-century Corin- 
thian of the Madeleine. The original 
church was built by Clovis early in the 
sixth century at the instance of his queen, 
Clotilde, through whom he was convert- 
ed to Christianity, and of Ste. Geneviéve, 
the gentle shepherdess and patron saint 
of Paris. It was first dedicated to Sts. 
Peter and Paul, but on Ste. Genevitve's 
death she was buried there and the church 
renamed in her honor. Nothing of stone 
and mortar lasts thirteen hundred years 
except ruins: even a church requires ren- 
ovation after a millennium, The first 
church of Ste. Geneviéve was burned 
by the Northmen A. D. 857, and rebuilt; 
in the last century it had to be rebuilt 
again; and the present edifice was begun 
once more by command of a king, Louis 
XV., and at the request of a woman, 
Madame de Pompadour! The chaste 
shades of Ste. Geneviéve and Queen 
Clotilde probably fied before this unhal- 
lowed reconstruction, and there is noth- 
ing to call them back to the present fane, 
- superb as itis in dimensions and decora- 
tion. One traveller at least must con- 
fess to finding neither edification nor en- 
joyment in the redundant modern statu- 
ary representing France and her peculiar 
virtues and attributes, her great repre- 
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sentative men, her goddesses and genii, 
nor in the showy historical and allegor- 
ical paintings, although they are signed by 
the hands ofGros and Gérard, Every step 
that one takes suggests a sardonic reflec- 
tion. On the piers which support thedome 
are bronze tablets to those who fell in the 
revolution of 1830: their monuments will 
endure longer than brass, for they are 
protected and entirely hidden by the 
wainscoting which has been placed over 
them. There is something ludicrous as 
well as hideous in the way in which each 
political party in France, as it gets the 
upper hand, flings the relics of its pre- 
decessor out of window, like a ghastly 
parody of Box and Cox's breakfast. The 
Revolution rushes in; out goes the dust of 
saints and kings, that philosophers, athe- 
ists and sans-culottes may be solemnly 
entombed in their stead: back comes 
authority, albeit a National Convention ; 
away with the bones of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Mirabeau, Marat, the last — who 
can wonder ?—to the common sewer: 
royalty returns and scrapes together its 
scattered ashes and restores the broken 
noses of its effigies; the Commune comes 
and blows everything to indiscriminate 
sherds. These parallels obtrude them- 
selves too pertinaciously at the Panthéon, 
SaRAH B. WISTER. 
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FRANCE. 


AMIENS—rrance. 

5 P.M. and after the ride of four houra? 
we are here in this finished and: thoroughly 
French city, and our impressions are of the 
best sort. Clean, beautiful, rural, and yet 
business like; a majority of all the buildings 
are of a light cream color; some few are of 
stone of that tint, but nearly all of them are 
of common stone laid in mortar, or ‘rough 
brick, plastered on the outside and painted, 
The buildings are not bold in finish of pro- 
jections, etc. Porticoes are not common, 
neither are greatly over-projecting cornices, 
Neat, delicate, but solid and enduring are 
the beat descriptive words. The French 
people have a love for trees, shrubbery and 
flowers, and so we begin here, to see an 
abundance of these. Little parks; street 
shade trees; and everywhere are to be seen 


ders, and those scarlet, pinkeshaped flower 
plants; the Pomegranate, a plant not that I 
know of, common in America, but which 
ought to be ; and we take occasion to remark 
that. we went to but few places in France 
Belgium or Germany, where these two planta 
were not very common, and sometimes many 
tubs of them were ona single estate. The 
stores here were some of them elegant, 
many of them were large; the streets wide, , 
and well paved and clean. We took room 
at a fine little hotel, the Hotel Ville de' 
Paris. Perfect in all ita conditions and ar- 
rangements. Enough of English is spoken. 
'by the proprietor and clerk, to make all, 
very agreeable, and we add a new charm 
when we say; prices were moderate, Much | 
less than for like accommodations would have 
been paid anywhere in Boston. We had a 
fine dinner at “Table de Hote.” We hate 
the name and all its associations, but never- 
theless, will use it once. Alas! we wish it! 
was but for once, but are comfortable in the 
thought that it needn’t be used again just 
now, and between this and next time, we'll 
have opportunities to take the requisite 
number of long breaths. It simply means 
the dinner at the table of the hotel, some- 
what in American style, instead of as at a 
restaurant, ordered piece-meal from some 
bill of fare, and paying for each thing 
ordered. We say somewhut after the Amer-: 
ican style. That is the best thing we can 
say of it, and we could wish it was the worst. 
It is similar only in the respect named. 

After going through with thia dinner, 
which was really relished and enjoyed, we 
took a tramp out through the fine old, but 
light, cheerful looking streets, and to the 
Cathedral. Of course, having been educated 
of late, we always “ go for” the 

CATHEDRAL, 

No nice lawn, nor grass, nor ruins, nor 
things provoking meditation. Not a bitof it, 
Houses and stores are thick and near all 
about it.. Roman Catholic of course. It is 
a very richly finished structure, of a dark 
drab stone, high and stately, with nothing 
aboutit that reminds one ofanything English. 
Nothing is heavy or very solid ; it is light in 
detail, delicate and Frenchy, but for all that, 
is large and bold, and imposing. It was 
founded in 1220, but not coropleted till 
1288. That was pretty quick though for 
Cathedral. It was the hot energetic French 
blood that did it, all in 68 yeara, not the 
cold, deliberating British, nor Briton’s as we 
should say ; just merged out of the Saxon or 
Norman. The French do, and think, but 
the English think, and do. The West Front 
is very elaborate; extravagantly so, and was 
not finished in its present condition for a 
century after the main work of the building 
proper. The spire is of a very light airy 
form of open work, and is in all 420 feet 
high, and rises from the center of the build- 
ing, or at the transept intersection. There 
ig atthe west front corners, two massive 
but well proportioned and graceful towers 
without spires. The length of the Cathe- 
dral is 415 feet, and width at transepts 182. 
The interior is very large and lofty, and all 
ia constructed of stone of a gray: or soap- 
stone color. ‘The whole is dirty, dusty, and 
the floor is quite irregular. There ts an 
absence of that absolute cleanliness always 
80 gure to be found in the English Cathe- 
drals. The accumulated dust of many years 
are on the decorative parts, and ass whole, 
while we’ were delighted with the arohi-" 
tecture of the place ; its good colored win- 
dows, and the-great altar work; the chapels 
now, in full use around,. on the sides-of the 
choir, and at its. rear; while delighted with, 
the ‘possibilities of -the place,”’and-what' it 











might be, yet we could but’ remark, how 
sdon a decline wae manifest; where: Roman 1 
Catholic worship-was used instead of Pro- 
testant., ‘This was our first large and good 
Cathedral: seen under: management of the! 
papacy, and it was. probably a: sample of 
whet every English one was before the refor- 
mation, “Many solitary worshippers were 
here, and there, as id our Catholic shurches 

at their devotions, and’ acting up*te their 
highest light. Insome of the chapels were : 
groups quietly at their prayers also,-and in’ 
One'of the transepts’ was quite. a large lot 
‘of boys from ‘8 to 12: years old, perhaps 50. 
$f them, attending:as,we thought} to.especial: 
Feligious instructions; a teacher: being. prea-| 
ent, atid thé boys’ were ‘apparently: reciting 
the catechiem. |. We saw a few: isolated ”ones 
in especial places, who seemed:-to h 
sent -there* Hy: the’ tedotiés for* 
study: -:'Fhe.churob.at:hamg av 

been an ind‘on that p 


oe 
















in large pots or wooden tubs, good Olean- | 


tts Ploughman and New England Journal of Agriculture (1842-1906); Mar 27, 1880; 39, 26; 





it that her children’ ard indoctrinated, 
early recelved into tHe fold,“ > * 
~~ {he chapelespoken'of, are peculiar to all 

Cathedrals and large churches. -They are 

not necessarily separate rooms, but gener, 

ally, are ‘sort of alcoves, ‘say 10 feet by 15° 
feet, Along either sides of the great room, 
or in sny part where the construction of the 
building will best accommodate them, They 
are open entire on the side next: the great 
room, and ; here an altar, and ite furniture of 
pictures, pandles, flowers, etc., and are us- 
ually under: one of the great windows, which 
are well up from’ the floor. These chapels 
are, always named for especial saints, and in 
them more or-less devotees are always to be 
found at their devotions, They are not at 
all disturbed by. visitors, and give but little 

attention to them. We have now seen our 
first Catholic Cathedral of consequence, and 
rk out over the city. We soon arrive at 

8 : wae 


and ao, 


BOTANICAL GARDEN, 
and goin. Every kind of common plant: is 
here, and properly labelled, and such a pro- 
fusion of roses and of most elegant kinds! 
Most.of them are grown in the tree form, 5 
feet high,.and we were of couvrae,delighted, 
Next, a walk‘out over some of the rear roads 
and avenues, and back into, the more popu- 
lous part of the place. A beautiful place is 
this Amiens. The people, their dresa, their 
general look, are entirely American. ‘No sug- 
gestion from their appearance, anyway, that 
we are notin Boston, We shall not, how- 
ever, forget the thoroughly European look 
one of the avenues had-—that on which the 
Botanic Garden is, Wide, with the river on 
our right, which was rather narrow and 
muddy, with irregular grass banks border- 
ing it, and here and there in goodly number 
near the banks were Lombardy Poplars. 
The houses on our left were of a peculiar 
design; not old nor antique, but plain, of 
brick and of such especial proportion of 
windows, &c., as to mark them as not Ameri- 
can; and then off in the distance were very 
ancient church towers, and acme old spires, 
and by and by as the road bends to the 
left, and crosses the old arched atone bridge, 
how European was the little square we are 
lout inf Public buildings were here very 
Frenchy in look. 

The city is no small place, for it has a 
;population of 61,032, ‘There is what is 
-ealled the citadel, which is the only remnant 
of old fortifications, also of the ancient 

caatle nothing remains but the crypt, which 
is associated with St. Kirmin’s martyrdom, 
in 1115. Amiens is celebrated as having 
admirably carried out. The grounds used 
[been the birthplace of that strange man, 


PETER THE HERMIT. 


|He was born about the middle of the 11th 
century, but the exact date isunknown. He 
was the apostle of the first crusade. After 
being engaged in various pursuits, in 1093, 
or nearly 800 years ago, he made a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and there witnessing and 
experiencing great oppression, he determined 
to arouse Christians to undertake a war for 
the liberation of the holy sepulchre, and the 
first company he led himself. He met with 
varying success; at times there were divi- 
sions of his hosts, and desertions from it, 
and new companies formed, and marched 
under new leaders ; at length he left them 
himself, and served under others, as God- 
frey ot Bouillon. While the crusaders were 
beseiging Antioch, he deserted, but was 
captured at Tancred and brought back. 
On the conquest at Jerusalem he preached a 
sermon to the crusaders on the mount of 
Olives, Next he returned to Europe, and 
founded an abbey at Neufmoutier in the 
‘year 1115, ‘There is a bronze atatue of him 
lin Place St. Michaels, in Amiens. | 

- The place is somewhat celebrated for the 
manufacture of velvets, and in its manutac- 
ture are employed 400 looms. 


HISTORY. 


‘The city has like all other places been at 
times in possession of one nation and again 








| in. that of: others. At the end of the 12th 


century,it wee united to the French crown. 
It was next for atime ruled by the duke of 
Burgundy, but again reverted to the French 
under Louis XI. The Spaniards captured it 
in 1597, but were speedily dislodged by Henry 
IV. of France, by aid of English troops. The 
great treaty of peace between England, 
France, Spain and Bavaria, was signed here 
in 1802, During the late French and Ger- 
man war, it was occupied for some time by 
the Germans, who possessed it after a deci- 
sive victory won over the French in the 
‘vicinity, November 27, 1870. 

| And now, we have seen a finished and 
\thoroughly French piace, and what after- 
'warda proved to be a good general repre- 
sentative of all, There was to us much less 
look of antiquity than we anticipated, al- 
though we saw some things that were un- 
mistakably old, yet the majority of all were 
modern, and never suggested an extremely 
foreign look. The people of the civilized 
world in their appearance and usual de- 
meanor, are vastly nearer alike than we 
are apt-to imagine. They all are more 
nearly related to each other than we ever 
think or feel them to be. In times of dia- 
turbance, or war, they may be in action more 
unlike, but in times of peace, as we saw 
them, little anywhere suggests the foreign 
element. 

NATIONALITY. 


To the student of mind and nationality” 
as manifest in buildings and architecture 
this place is Frenchy. Here are small 
mouldings to cornices always, and high 
roofs occasionally, that would shock the 
sense of propriety of a solid matter-of-fact 
Englishman, but all accords perfectly with 
the delicate and aspiring perceptions of a 
Frenchman. Strength, solidity, durability 
are English. Nicety, gracefulness, high-life 
element are French. The English make 
ee Locomotive Engines and Broadcloth. 
The French best cologne water and silks. 
Somehow the people of France seem tg get 
very much comfort und pleasure out of their 
life. They are civil and polite, and -are 
never careworn in look. They have the 
faculty of getting “ sunshine out of cucum- 
bers.”. To goto France and sojourn awhile, 
mingling with the free-thoughted people, 
would soon cure an English dyspeptic, and 
it would give French people dyspepsia to 
have to dwell long in some of the straight- 
laced English towns. As Anglican and 
Saxon blood made a new and good race, so 
would the Gallic blood and the Anglican 
make another. The English sobriety and 
substantial element are needed to tone down 
the French frivolty, and so in return, the 
light joyous, sunshiny, hopeful element 
of the latter is needed to warm up and vital- 
ize and add cheer to the former. 


RIDE TO PARIS. 


After this pleasant -visit, and being em- 
ployed as described, the next A. M., ‘Uhurs- 
day, June 20, we left for Paris. And how 
much the ride was enjoyed for the next 
six hours! Through fields and meadows, 
now at their best, and never at their woxat, 
if by that we mean without verdure ; for 
the mild winters keep all tolerably green. 
Snow of course comes here more or leas, but 

‘itisn’¢ deep nor common. As we ride on, 
| we felt as though we were in France and 
| not in England. The little farm houses are 
Frenchy. They have many flower gardens 
and tasty vines and trellises. Everything 
seems to be nice. .If we.dared to, we should 
say that the grass blades even, seemed to be 
refined, and ss though they disliked to grow 
heavy and stocky and unrefined. Under 
that sunny sky the birds seemed to be more 
profuse and more blithe. We could aee 
roany on shrubs and trees as we passed, and 
being in so appreciative a mood, I'm half in- 
clined to think could we have heard them 
sing, we should have considered their song 
to be peculiarly sweet. We were now at 
3P. we approaching Paris, and are full of 
ability to te delighted. We pass into the | 
great depot or station. No, it’s depot now,’ 
sure, for here's where we got the word, and | 
where England didn’t get it. What hurry 
and bustle! We go out into the great 
atieet or thoroughfare. and are in Paris. 
The flower of civilization, so far as nicety, 
refinement, and the esthetic element, are con-; 
cerned. It looks to be so at the first glance. | 
It s¢ 80, and is the very.Paria, we.anticipateds 
Two New Englandera/on the other. side, |of 
the Hub: of the Universe!" Who has iever! 
well described the.thing P-s..; oe, 8 
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A SUNDAY IN PARIS. 
Bv Rev. Charles Wood of Bnffalo. 

The contrast between London and Paris is 
greatest on the Sabbath day. In the English 
metropolis there is a stillness like that of a 
New England village. In the French capital 
the streets are filled from morning till night 
with a crowd like that in a New England vil- 
lage on election day or Fourth of July, though 
more refined in its appearance, through its 
veneering of Parisian culture. The church 
bells ring as loudly and as sweetly asin the 
great city across the channel, but the crowd 
sweeps by their open doors toward the Bois 
de Bologne or Versailles. Gangs of working- 
men in the picturesque blouse, carrying tools 
and little lunch-pails in their hands, hurry to 
their labor as on other days. The French 
Government says to its employés ‘Seven 
days shall you labor and do all your work.” 


Even the elections take place on Sunday. | 


Great fétes are reserved, like funerals in the 
country, for the Sabbath. The Exhibition 
keeps its most dazzling attractions for Di- 
manche. We may judge something of what 
Sunday must have been in Paris fifty or a 


hundred years ago, from the universal testi-: 


mony that the observance of the day is in- 
comparably better now than then. At that 
time ail the shops stood wide open from 
morning till night. Now thoso that are clos- 
ed are not exceptional. They are a large 


maioritv. 
The Roman Catholic Churches. 


Before beginning the real pleasures of the 
day, many of the Parisians go to the early 
morning service, icld usually at about nine 


o'clock. The more famous Romish churches | 


are then well filled. Iwentto two of theso, 


first to the Church of St. Augustine in the | 


northern part of the city. If not one of the 
largest, it is oneof the most beautiful ehurch- 


és In Paris. Cut deep in the arched stones at! 


the entrance were the three words ‘‘ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,” for the Republic has 
pushed its way through tho iron gates, and 
written this, its somewhat hackneyed and 
protentious motto, on all the more important 
churches. The highly ornamented interior 
was already nearly filed by an apparently 
devout assemblage. Whether the musical 
service was completed, or was to come later, 
I could not tell; but to my great surprise I 
heard, during the half hour or more spent 
there, not 2. note from voice or instrument. 
One of a number of priests presont read from 
the pulpit what I supposed to be certain an- 
nouncements of other services and confes- 
sional hours, and another preached a short 
sermon on the life of St. Augustine. 

As I went toward the Church of the Made- 
leine—among the most famous, and judged 
to be externally the most beautiful, in Paris— 
the streets were beginning to tako on their 
holiday aspect. A few of tho pedestrians 
earried prayer-hooks, but a far larger number 
had lunch-baskets and shawls, and the other 
necessaries fora day in the country. A few 
minutes brought me in sight of a great pile 
of stones. shaped like a mausoleum. sur- 
rounded by rows of stone columns. No one 
who has ever seen a picture of it will have 

need to ask, as they stand before it, ‘*Mon- 
|sieur, what church is that?" Encircled by 
fifty-two such columns and statues, with three 
massive doors of bronze, it can be none other 
than the famous building begun by Louis XV. 
in 1764, but completed neither by himself nor 
‘Louis XVI, though they spent more than 
| twenty years of work and more than a mil- 
lion of dollars upon it. 

The revolution of 1789, which brought Louis 
and his queenty wife, Marie Antoinette, to 
the guillotine, put an end for tho time to all 

church erection, whether Catholic or Protest- 
| ant. Twenty years later, when Napoleon was 
master not only of Paris and France, but of 
nearly all Continental Europe, he determined 
to make the Madeleine what he then hoped 
soon to make the whole world—a temple of 
glory dedicated to himself. He could answer 
ithe proverb ‘‘Man proposes, but God dis- 
peses,” with the words ‘*I propose and dis- 
pose, too”; but he could not escape the dark 
‘disasters which, within four years, were to 
transform the proud Conqueror into a defeat- 
ed General and lonely prisoner. The temple 
of glory was never dedicated : for he who was 
to have been its god, found none now so poor 
to,do him reverence. 
Again, in 1815, the work was renewed by a 
| Kig, Louis XVIII. He also intended it asa 
'menyorial, but with less egotism than Napo- 


leon& He was to consecrate it as an honor- 
ary @apel to Louis XVI. and Marie. Antoi- 
netta But another revolutionary spasm seiz- 


ed th& people, and in the wreck Louis saw all 
his plans.and hopes sweptaway. It remained 
for Louis Phillippe to complete this struc- 
ture, whose entire cost was over $2,000,000, 
and which seryes equally the purposes of a 
church and a mynument to mark the ebb and 
‘flow of one of Phe most stormy periods of 
French history. 

Where is therP anothor church that can 
claim so many.fenowned names among its 
builders ? The Madeleine is always full; 
for strangers, wh¥>her Protestant, Catholic, 
or Atheistic, cons#fler it one of the sights of 









Paris not to be passed by. When I entered | 
that Sabbath morning, both men and women 
were standing in the aisles. Many of thom! 
had prayer-books, with whose help they fol- 
lowed the service with at least an appearance 
of devotion. Around the church were little 
recesses called chapo's, cach with its cross 
and candles and patron saint. In one of 
these, only a few feet from where I stood, a 
priest, with highly-ornamented robes, assist- 
ed by two boys in similar vestments, was per- 
forming a service, which looked to mestrange 
and unmeaning and utterly void of spiritual- 
ity; but as I did not know of what the ring- 
ing of bells, the swiaging of incense, and the 
washing of hands were intended to be sym- 
bolical, I felt I had no right, in my ignorance, 
to criticise and condemn. 
The American Chanel. 

Passing out through the great doors (said 
to be the largest in the world, next to those 
of St. Peter's at Rome), and between the 
beautiful Corinthian columns, I turned my 
face toward a much more modest building, 
where I was sure a service was about to be- 
gin in which I would take a deeper interest. 
| Not very far from the Champs Elysée, in the 
Rue de Berri, is a plain Gothic building, now: 
well known in Paris as the American Chapel. 
When I entered, two things surprised me— 
the beauty of the interior, plain indeed con- 
trasted with the gorgeousness of tho Made- 
|leine; and the large and remarkably intelli- 
gent congregation which had gathered there. 

One needs to travel only a few weeks on' 
the Continent to associate a service in Eng- 
‘lish with the English service of the Estab- | 
lished Church. In all the larger towns of: 
| Switzerland and Germany its chapels are 
opened at least during the Summer months. | 
| Here and there you may find a Scotch chapel, 
but it is exceptional. However much you 
may enjoy the Church of England service, 
our own Presbyterian form appoals to the 
Presbyterian heart with a force unknown to 
a liturgy; and it is with a feeling of great de- 
light that many Americans who have been 
away from their own Church for months, 
| find on entering the gay French capital, a 
place so delightfully homelike as this chap- 
,el established by the Evangelical Alliance. 
\It is a somewhat different assembly which, 
meets there from Sabbath to Sabbath, but it 
is always large and most interesting. 

For some six years the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, 
|an Amorican born and bred, has filled t is 
pulpit with great acceptance. Few American 
preachers speak to as many of their country- 
|men in the course of a year. It is almost 
' impossible for him to visit a congregation in 
‘any of our cities without meeting some who 





| remember with pleasure the hours they spent 
|in the American Chapel at Paris. I did not 
wonder, after listening to Dr. Hitchcock's : 
most earnest and carefully wrought-out ser- 
mon, that the congregations are so good. 
With the text ‘‘Thou knowest not now, but : 
thou shalt know hereafter,” he sought to per- 
suade all who are troubled by the strangeness 
of God’s dealings with thom to wait with con- 
fidence for the clearer light which is soon to 
dawn, when we shall know and understand | 
the things which are now unknown and mis-' 
understood. After having listened to magnifi- 
| cont chants in Romish churches, in which the 
people cou take no part, it vw ight to 
| unite in singing Rathbun ard Denulgand Dor- 


\nance. Aiter having witnessed the elevation 

of the host, amid the ringing of silver bellsand 
the low prostrations of the people, it was a' 
great satisfaction to partake here, with so 
many friends, of the Lord’s Supper. Multi- 
tudes all over the world remember, as I do, 
this chapel and its pastor with the greatest 
pleasure. 

In the afternoon, with a New York gentle- 
man, one of the pillars of Dr. Hall's church, | 
I went to the most famous ecclesiastical edi-. 
fice in Paris, the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
It took years to build the Madeleine, but it 
took centuries to build Notre Dame. Be- 
gua bya Popo of Rome, Alexander IIL, in 
1160, one of the dark Middle Ages, it was 
completed only a hundred years before the 
blows of Luther's hammer, as he nailed his 
Theses to the door of the Schlosskirche in 
Wittenberg, shook the foundations of this 
and every Romish church in Europe. Victor 
Hugo has given to it the fascination which 
genius imparts to every spot it touches. 
Many who walk up and down these long 
aisles sce only the Notre Dame of his story; 
but you can scarcely tear out a page from its 
history upon which something startling is 
‘not within. The great square in tront of 
these towers was filled in 1792 by a seething, 
raging mass of infuriated revolutionists. 
Through these doors swept that procession, 
unique in the history of civilized nations, at 
whose head a woman, destitute of character, 
was carried like a heroine to the altar, where 
she was worshipped as a goddess. These are 
the pillars around which the mob piled bench- 
es covered with oil. Here and there still are 
some of the marks of the flames, which were 
more pitiful than the maddened human beings 
who lighted them. It was here, too, that the 
young Lieutenant from Corsica, who had daz- 
zled himself, as he had dazzled all men, by 
his splendid successes, was crowned as one 
of the successors of Charlemagne and Louis 
XIV. Without a drop of royal blood in his 
veins, but with a marvellous brain and heart, 
he could not only push kings from their 
thrones, but could seat himself on the throne 
of France. Here Napoleon III., the nephew 
of this uncle, was mazried to Eugenie; here, 
with the greatest pomp, the Prince Imperial 
was baptized. As we went, we saw that the 
walls were covered with the heaviest velvet 
and crape, as if to honor some royal person- 
age. But no; these last twenty-five years 
have wrought as great changes in France as 
almost any other quarter of a century in her 
history. Napoleon III. lies in an unknown 
grave; Eugenie and her son are wanderers. 
Notre Dame is shrouded in mourning for the 
President of the Republic which rose on the 
ruins of Napoleon's Empire. There is a great’ 
white ‘T.” inwrought on tho black cloth: 
for the nation is to commemorate here, on 
one of the earlier days of this very week, the 
memoty and the services of the famous his- 
torian and republican, Adolph Thiers. These 
gray walls may witness changes equally great 
and startling in the next twenty-five years. 

As the crowd passed through the nave into 
the choir, we followed, thinking that the af- 
ternoon service was probably being held 
there, cn account of the decoration in the 
church, We were not mistaken, for as we 
drew nearer we could hear the exquisite mu- 
sic, which rose softly toward the vaulted roof. 








I had supposed that all Romish churches 
were free; that only Protestants had adopted 
the custom of rented pews; but here, in the 
great Cathedral of Paris, standing-room only 
was free. If you would sit, you must first 
bire a chair—a custom which strikes one at 
first more unpleasantly than the regular rent- 
ing of seats. This may have been one of the 
reasons why in the large congregation the 
working classes were but. poorly represented. 
They could not afford to pay for a seat, and 
they were too proud to stand. We were too 
late for anything but the closing parts of the 
service. These were mostly musical. A 
solo was sung by a fine bass voice, and a 
choral with the accompaniment of violins 
and harps. 

On our way home we passed an edifice upon 
which no Protestant can Jook without some 
emotion. It is a little church, facing the 
Louvre. It is old—old enough to have been 
pillaged by the Normans nearly a thousand 
years ago. It was used for centuries as the 
royal chapel, but ail other interest which 
might attach to it is swallowed up in the in- 
tenser interest which it awakens by the part 
it played in the horrible massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day. It was from that dark old 
belfry the signal was given for the beginning 
of one of the blackest deeds of all history. 
In that terrible night, and the day which fol- 
lowed, more than 2,000 men and women, who 
bore the name of Huguenot—a name which 
all impartial historians now speak with rev- 
erence—were stabbed in their houses or on 
the street. The young King, the weak tool 
of his mother, Catharine de Medicis, was 
seen to fire upon the fugitives from his palace 
window. Before the night of the 25th of 
August, 1572, closed, this scene, over which 
fiends might have wept, 20,000 of the best 
citizens of France lay dead—among them, 
one of the purest and noblest characters in 
the history of that land, or of the world, Ad- 
miral Coligny. As you stand under that 
tower, and look and think, you will need to 
pray, or a bitterness like that of gall will be 
in your heart. Even from this blow Protest- 
autism slowly rallied in France during the 
uext twenty years, till in 1398 Henry IV., in 
the so-called Edict of Nantes, placed it, in a 
degree, under the protection of the laws. 
For the next fifty years tha Huguenots were 
tolerated as a necessary evil. Then, says the 
historian Martin, ‘The government of Louis 
XIV. began to act toward the Protestants as 
tuward a victim which is entangled in a 
noose, which 1s drawn lighter and tighter till 
it strangles ite prey.” Though Henry’s laws 
of protection remained on the statute books, 
they were but little more than a nominal pro- 
tection. The Huguenots were to be made 
Catholics, or to be driven out of the country. 
The names of Protestant families were given 
to the King, his Jesuit confessor La Chaise, 
and his Minister of War, the Marquis de Lon- 
vois. Soldiers were sent by order of the gov- 
ernment to be billeted upon these households 
for an indefinite time, or till conversion. 

In three years, through this steady pros- 
sure, itis said that 50,000 Protestant house- 
holds were broken up and seattered all over 
Europe. This was only the prelude to an al- 
most fatal blow. In 1685 Louis revoked the 
Fdict of Nantes, the law of protection estab- 
lished by Henry. Scenes only less terrible 
than those of st. Bartholomew's day followed. 
Protestant churches were seized and confis- 
eated. Protestant marriages were declared 
illegal. The lives of Protestants were not 
safe. Only the clergy were permitted to leave 
the country. Yet more than a quarter of a 
million, somo of them the best mechanics 
and workmen in Franee, finding it impossible 
longer to live in the land they loved, fled into 
Holland, Germany, and England. Multitudes 
who were ferced to remain were so restricted, 
and through these restrictions so discourag- 
ed, that they added nothing to the wealth of 
the country. ‘“ Lhus by one blow,” says a 
careful writor, ‘‘ France was impoverished in 
reality, of the activity of moro than a million 
men, and of the million that produced most.” 
From that blow French Protestantism has 
never recovered. The vast bulk of the popu- 
lation to-day is either Catholic or infidel. But 
under the republic there is religious tolera- 
tion, and to a very great extent religious lib- 
erty. Romanist as ho is, Marshal McMahon 
has five members in his Cabinet of nine who 
are said to be Protestants. The most famous 
of his ministers, M. Waddington, is known 
everywhero as such. That the people of 
France are tired of the bondage in which 
they have so long been held by a priesthood, 
is acknowledged with great sorrow and anxie- 
ty by the Church of Rome herself. That they 
are ready and eagor for the truth whieh Jesus 
came to make known, and through which He 
said the hoart was to be made glad, has been 
most remarkably shown by a movement be- 
gun so lately and carried on so quietly that 
comparatively few have yet heard of it. 

Horatius Bonar, whose name is almos+ as 
well known in America as on this side of the 
Atlantic, made a visit to Paris not very long 
ago, and on returning told in Edinburgh 
‘The Story of Bellville and the Mission to 
the Ouvriers of Paris.” He had been inter. 
ested in the beginning of that work, some 
seven years ago, by a Scotch minister, the 
Rev. W. McAul, but, like every one else, he 
had grave doubts as to its success. He 
found, on his visit to Paris, twenty-two halls 
opened for prayer and preaching services 
many times during the week, some, like that 
of the Rue de Rivoli, every night. He was 
surprised, as every man is who visits these 
stations, at the numbers of those who attend: 
and the interest they manifest in the address- 
es delivered by Mr. McAll or somo French 
pastor. Isaw more workingmen in the meoting 
in the Rue de Rivoli than I had seen either in 
the Madeleine or the Notre Dame. Medals 
are abundant in America, and prized accord- 
ingly, but they are not so numerous in France, 
and when Mr. McAll’s services were thus ac- 
knowledged by the great benevolent society 
of Paris, of which a large number of Catholics 
aro members, many began then to see the im- 
portance of a work which they had before ig- 
nored. Since then ‘‘The Society for Promot- 
ing Popular Instruction and Education” has 
bestowed upon him a similar honor. It was 
a surprise to me also to find how large are the 
sums which are annually contributed to carry 
on theso ralssions. For the year 1877 there 
was collected in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent (America has as yet done but little, ex- 
ecpt through Dr. Hitchcock’s chapel) the sum 
of $18,180. The city of Lyons has just sent a 
request for a station to be established there. | 
Every wind sweeps the sparks still further. ' 
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Who ean say what blessings God may bestow 


on France through this Scotch mission, in 
which all Christian people are now becoming 
interested ? 

The fierce hatred which so long made France 
and Germany but great battle-fields, to be 
trampled by Catholic and Protestant armies, 
has shrivelled like some old, fabled demon, at 
the dawning of the light which covers aJl Eu- 
rope in the last quartor of this nineteenth 
century. There may be fewer prayers upon 
the lips, but there are also fewer curses hurl- 
ed upon the heads of Churchman or Dissenter, 
than a hundred years ago. The non-essentials 
of the Christian faith no longer excite bitter 
passion and bloodshed. But those twenty- 
two mission stations within the walls of Paris 
are so many Voices crying out that in France, 
as everywhere, men are still perplexed by 
“the obstinate questionings of invisible 
things,” and that they will gladly listen to 
those messengers who come to tell them lov- 
ingly of Jesus, the truth. 


